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REPORT  TO  THE  l6th  GENERAL  CHAPTER  1986 


Introduction 


The  past  six  years  --  the  time  it  has  taken  to  rewrite  our  Rules 
and  Constitutions  --  have  been  a  rather  unusual  period  in  the 
Congregation's  long  history.  The  rewriting  has  been  an  operation 
involving  the  entire  membership  in  three  General  Consultations.  A 
large  number  of  confreres  from  all  circumscriptions  and  contin- 
ents has  been  intensely  caught  up  in  a  complex  process  of  study, 
analysis  of  surveys,  evaluation  and  t ext -wr i t in g .  This  has  been 
an  intensive  and  costly  activity,  carried  out  in  obedience  to  the 
Church's  call  to  spell  out  for  our  day  and  age  the  Spiritan 
vocation  coming  from  a  long  tradition,  in  order  that  it  may  bear 
fruit  for  the  Church  and  the  world  today.  Never  has  the  whole 
body  of  the  Congregation  been  asked  to  concentrate  for  so  long 
and  in  such  a  systematic  way,  on  its  own  identity.  Moreover,  the 
exercise  was  not  devoid  of  serious  dangers,  as  it  could  possibly 
have  turned  the  community  in  upon  itself.  The  principal  task  of 
this  chapter  will  be  to  bring  the  work  of  these  six  years  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 


In  the  meantime  these  six  years  have  equally  been  a  period  of 
important  changes  and  developments  —  both  in  the  world  and  in 
the  Church,  and  our  Congregation  has  taken  an  intensive  part  in 
this  evolution.  This  has  required  above  all,  a  conscious  process 
of  reflection  and  reassessment  in  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  of 
events,  instead  of  just  being  carried  along  by  the  currents  of 
the  times.  In  various  parts  of  the  world  particular  situations 
have  marked  the  evolution  of  the  Spiritan  circumscriptions  and 
communities,  which  have  enjoyed  a  rather  large  measure  of 
autonomy.  There  has  also  been  a  growing  movement  of  sharing  at 
all  levels:  information,  experiences,  people  and  resources. 
These  two  movements:  the  Congregation's  self-expression  through 
the  process  of  the  work  on  the  Constitutions  together  with  its 
deliberate  and  thoughtful  involvement  in  contemporary  Church 
history.  have  certainly  deeply  influenced  each  other.  We  have 
thus  avoided  turning  the  work  on  the  Constitutions  into  a  mere 
self-centred  exercise,  while  being  involved  in  a  more  critical 
way  in  the  events  of  our  time  and  age.  The  General  Council  has 
the  specific  duty  of  accounting  to  this  Chapter  for  the  life  and 
the   ministry   of  the  Congregation  during  these  six   years   —  as 


well  as  for  our  own  stewardship 


Purpose  of  the  Report 

This  report  is  addressed  first  and  foremost  to  the  delegates  of 
the  Congregation  gathered  in  this  Chapter.  You  have  the  task 
of  evaluating  the  past  six  years.  At  the  same  time  you  have, 
over  and  above  this,  the  task  of  deciding  on  our  rule  of  life,  as 
expressed  in  the  document  that  is  in  your  hands.  This  report 
should,  consequently,  present  in  a  succinct  and  clear  way  the 
most  relevant  events  and  developments  of  this  administration,  the 
challenges  and  calls  we  have  perceived,  significant  trends  in  the 
Congregation  and  in  the  wider  context  in  which  it  operates. 
Moreover,  it  should  present  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  it  sheds 
a  clear  light  on  the  options  and  orientations  presented  in  the 
proposed  text  of  the  Rules  and  Constitutions. 

In  addition,  it  falls  within  the  wider  scope  of  this  report  to 
give  to  all  the  confreres  an  up-to-date  and  broad  view  of  the 
entire  Congregation,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
used  as  an  instrument  for  the  animation  of  those  who,  at  so  many 
different  levels,  in  so  many  different  ways,  in  such  a  variety  of 
situations,  make  up  together  this  colourful  tableau  which  is  our 
Spiritan  family. 


Content  of  the  report 

In  writing  this  report  the  General  Council  does  not  want  to 
repeat  what  is  already  contained  in  "Spiritan  Presence  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  World  Today"  (Report  to  the  15th  General 
Chapter  in  1980).  It  will  move  on  from  this  --  and  focus  espec- 
ially on  the  changes  and  new  developments  which  have  occurred 
since  1980.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  give  you  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  Congregation  today. 


In  order  to  situate  ourselves  in  the  right  perspective  —  that  of 
a  dynamic  body  in  the  Church  at  the  apostolic  service  of  the 
world,  we  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  important  events,  trends, 
developments,  the  problems,  new  possibilities,  hopes  and  needs  of 
our  times,  as  they  affect  the  Church  and  its  mission,  and  cons- 
equently our  Spiritan  mission. 


In  that  wider  perspective  we  shall  then  have  a  look  at  ourselves 
and  give  a  synthesis  of  the  reports  received  from  the  circums- 
criptions and  of  our  own  'findings  during  our  visits  and  during 
the  chapters  of  the  circumscriptions  which  we  have  attended. 
Here  we  shall  draw  attention  especially  to  the  new  problems  and 
questions  emerging,  and  to  the  more  significant  developments. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  here  to  the  Spiritan  Found- 
ations. Various  statistics  will  find  their  place  here.  We  shall 
also  give  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  General  Council:  the 
particular  mandates  we  have  received,  the  main  lines  of  our 
animation,  and  the  means  we  used  in  that  process.  We  hope  that 
some  particular  questions  will  stand  out  that  will  call  for 
specific  orientations  from  this  Chapter. 


Authors  of  This  Report 


This  essay  is  referred  to  as  "The  Superior  General's  Report"  to 
the  Chapter.  This  means  that  I  take  full  responsibility  for  the 
entire  content  of  this  report.  However,  as  the  members  of  the 
General  Council  have  always  worked  together  as  a  team  --  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities,  I  think  --  so  we  have  also  worked  together 
on  this  document,  each  General  Assistant  presenting  the  data  for 
his  own  area  of  repsonsibility:  mission  today,  questions  of 
religious  life,  formation,  new  foundations,  justice  and  peace, 
administration,  finance,  etc.  I  wish  to  thank  each  of  them  for 
the  work  they  have  put  into  this  account.  I  also  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  help  of  Fr.  Farrelly  and  the  Planning  Office  for 
help  with  research  and  with  the  processing  of  the  report.  The 
financial  report  drawn  up  by  the  General  Bursar  will  appear 
separately  because  of  its  technical  character. 


LIFE  AND  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CONGREGATION 
IN  THE  WORLD  AND  IN  THE  CHURCH 


1 . 0   The  Context 

As  a  community  working  in  over  fifty-four  countries  spread  over 
five  continents,  our  apostolate  is  conditioned  and  deeply  affec- 
ted by  the  profound  changes  and  by  the  global  tensions  that 
continue  to  shape  contemporary  history.  Profound  change  remains 
the  hallmark  of  our  time,  in  spite  of  reassuring  declarations 
that  a  certain  degree  of  stability  with  clearer  points  of 
reference  is  again  emerging.  In  an  article  reflecting  on  the 
1981  SEDOS  Research  Seminar  on  the  future  of  Mission,  Fr.  W. 
Jenkinson  identified  one  of  the  tensions  that  will  be  at  the 
heart  of  mission   in  the   years  to  come: 

...  how  to  proclaim  the  unchanging  Jesus  Christ,  'yes- 
terday, today  and  the  same  for  ever',  in  a  world  of 
rapid  even  phenomenal  change,  for  the  paradigms  of 
life  to  which  men  and  women  have  been  accustomed  are 
breaking,  both  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church  today 
(Mission  in  Dialogue.  Orbis  Books.  1982,  p.  559). 

We  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  we  are  about  to  approve 
our  rule  of  life,  which  by  its  very  nature  claims  to  give  stab- 
ility and   relevance  to  our  life  and  work  in  this  time  and  age. 

So  many  are  the  trends  and  situations  that  affect  these  changes, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  analyse  them  here  --  nor  even  to 
mention  them  all.  Some  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  countries  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  —  others  plague  the  southern  world.  In 
this  section  I  shall  limit  myself  more  particularly  to  the 
latter.  although  economic  and  cultural  developments  in  the  nor- 
thern countries,  together  with  their  consequences  for  social 
relations  and  even  for  our  value  system  have  very  strong  reper- 
cussions on  the  life  and  future  of  our  older  Provinces.  However, 
our  particular  mission  is  more  directly  affected  by  those 
problems  met  by  the  southern  countries  in  their  own  evolution 
and  in  their  relations  with  the  industrialised  nations. 


In  a  planning  perspective,  the  purpose  of  this  General  Chapter  is 
to  launch  our  Congregation  into  the  21st  century.  Our  new  rules 
and  Constitutions  are  the  vehicle.     It  is  important  that  they  be 


so  constructed  that  they  can  bear  the  stresses  and  strains  to 
which  the  Congregation  will  be  subjected  by  the  trends  that  are 
now  emerging.   The  following  trends  are  touched  upon: 

1.1  The  Famine  Situation  (and  the  state  of  utter  dependency 
of  many  so-called  third  world  countries) 

1.2  Population  Growth 

1 . 3  Youth 


1.4   Re  f ugees 


1.5   Communications  and  Information  Control 


1.6   The  Religious  Sects 


1.7   Islam 


1.8   Incul tu ra t i on 


1  .  1   The  Famine  Situation  and  Third  World  Dependency 

The  desperate  food  situation  in  large  parts  of  Africa  and  the 
North-East  of  Brasil  has  struck  public  opinion  in  an  unpreceden- 
ted way  in  recent  times. 

Victims  and  potential  victims  of  the  famine,  we  were  told,  could 
number  over  six  million  people!  Campaigns  were  launched  in  the 
affluent  countries  and  a  widespread  movement  of  solidarity  got 
under  way.  For  Ethiopia  alone,  up  to  a  thousand  million  do]]ars 
was  raised  by  Non-Governmental  Agencies  and  private  charities. 
Some  of  our  own  confreres  were  actively  involved  in  relief  work, 
especially  in  Ethiopia,  Angola  and  Mauritania.  Others  were 
engaged  in  fund-raising  and  in  publicity  campaigns  through  the 
media . 


The  danger  is  that  such  eruptions  of  generosity  and  solidarity  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  private  groups  may  help  to  hide  the 
basic  underlying  problems  and  lead  to  simplistic  analyses  and 
false  solutions. 


It  is  true  that  climatic  conditions  are  but  part  of  the  problem, 
and  that  political  conflicts,  wars  and  economic  mismanagement 
also  play  an  important  role. 

However,  there  is  much  more  to  it  than  this.  A  certain  phil- 
osophy of  development  and  the  whole  network  of  economic  relations 
with  the  industrialised  world  are  as  much  at  the  root  of  the 
present  disasters  as  are  the  above-mentioned  causes,  and  perhaps 
at  an  even  more  fundamental  level. 

Although  Africa  retains  the  ability  to  produce  food  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  people,  policies  which  favor  food 
production  and  agricultural  growth  for  broader  economic 
expansion,  as  largely  existed  100  years  ago,  have  been 
replaced  by  policies  that  promote  production  of 
agricultural  crops  for  export  (Feast  to  Famine,  by 
Bill  Rau.  Africa  Faith  and  Justice  Network,  p.  ^8). 

It  is  important  to  realise  that  the  growing  economic  and  polit- 
ical dependence  of  the  poor  on  the  rich  is  a  global  problem,  of 
which  the  food  crisis  is  just  a  part.  There  is  a  growing  depend- 
ence on  external  food  sources,  much  in  the  form  of  purchased 
imports.   This  is  a  heavy  burden  on  already  weak  economies. 

These  economies  are  plagued  by  the  low  prices  of  raw  materials, 
and  by  huge  foreign  debts.  These  foreign  debts  are  not  offset  by 
a  reasonable  export  base  or  by  existing  industrial  potential. 

Food  needs  are  staggering  because  of  other  factors  as  well:  such 
as  a  demographic  explosion.  Africa,  which  had  four  hundred  and 
seventy  million  inhabitants  in  198O,  had  the  highest  rate  of 
population  growth  in  the  world:  3%  a  year  !  This  takes  on  even 
more  serious  proportions  in  the  context  of  a  progressive  rural 
exodus,  and  of  rapidly  growing  cities!  Not  only  is  there  little 
or  no  food  production  in  the  cities,  but  the  low  level  of  ex- 
ports and  the  weakness  of  the  industrial  sector  hinder  the  creat- 
ion of  the  income  necessary  for  food  purchases  abroad.  A  last 
factor  is  that  the  distribution  of  the  population  is  not  adequat- 
ely related  to  the  the  areas  favourable  to  extensive  agricul- 
tural production  (Etat  du  Monde,  by  Philippe  Fargues,  p.  599- 
1985)  . 


In   relationships  between  African  countries  and  the  aid   agencies 
big   mistakes  have  been  made,   and  the  poor  have  rarely  benefited 


from  them,  since  little  or  no  understanding  has  been  developed 
for  the  insights  or  perspectives  of  the  poor  (Africa's  Food 
Crisis  --  Which  Way  Out?  Stephen  Commins,  in  Africa  Faith  and 
Justice  Network). 

Development  aid  given  through  the  Churches  has  certainly  been 
better  planned  and  administered  in  a  more  realistic  way  --  often 
through  small  projects  directly  managed  by  the  people  at  the 
grass-roots  level.  Nevertheless  mistakes  have  been  made  and  many 
a  "white  elephant"  demonstrates  nowadays  the  short-sightedness  of 
well-meaning  missionaries. 

Underlying  these  problems  there  is  a  philosophy  of  development 
which  is  blind  to  the  real  situation  and  to  the  true  resources  of 
the  people.  It  perceives  neither  their  real  needs  nor  the  true 
roots  of  their  poverty. 


1 . 2   Population  Growth 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  th 
is   the  growth  of  population  and   the  cons 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  cities.    The 
the  less  developed  countries  is  twice  that 
developed   countries,   thirty-three  compar 
per  thousand  ...    Because  of  this  and  the 
share  of  these  countries  in  the  world  popu 
are  almost  seven  times  more  births  per  yea 
more  developed  countries  as  a  whole  . . . 
could   double   their  population  in  the  nex 
years    (A.   McCormack,   Pro  Mundi  Vita, 
igSiJ,  n.  4.   SEDOS  Bulletin  No.   18,  p.  396 
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At  this  moment  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.A.,  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  number  together  21.8%  of  the  world 
population  (1,050,000,000)  against  78.2%  (or  3,780,000,000)  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  only  15  years  from  now  that  will  be 
18.6%  (1,139,000,000)  compared  to  81.^1%  (4,977,000,000)  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


In  1980  Africa  numbered  470,000,000  inhabitants  and  in  fifteen 
years  time  that  may  be  705,000,000  (16%  of  the  world  population) 
(Etat  du  Monde  1985,  p.  597). 


By  the  year  2000  eight  of  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the  world 
will  be  in  the  Third  World.  The  largest  city  in  the  world  will 
be  Mexico  with  a  population  of  thirty  million.  In  Africa  the 
biggest  city  will  be  Cairo  with  over  ten  million  people.  Abidjan 
will  also  have  close  to  ten  million  inhabitants.  In  Asia  there 
will  be  thirteen  cities  with  populations  of  over  ten  million 
each,  including  three  with  over  twenty  million  each  (SEDOS  map 
Bulletin  18,  p.  395  and  Jeune  Afrique  n.  124iJ,  1984  p.  76). 

Not  all  countries  will  be  equally  urbanised.  In  Latin  America  the 
urbanisation  process  will  end  before  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
most  of  the  population  will  be  in  urban  areas.  The  sub-Saharan 
countries  of  Africa  will  still  be  predominantly  rural  in  the  year 
2000.  Nevertheless,  some  experts  predict  that  by  the  year  2000, 
4l%  of  Africans  will  live  in  urban  areas  (Fargues,  L'Etat  du 
Monde ,  1 985  .  p.  599  )  . 

Asia   will   still   be  dominated  in  the  year   2000  by   large  and 

growing  rural  populations  living  in  utter  poverty.  However,  the 

urban  population  will  also  be  very  large  (SEDOS  Bulletin  18, 
1984,  p.  397). 

The  people  to  whom  the  Church  seeks  to  bring  the  Gospel 
is  more  and  more  an  urban  people  who  will  become 
increasingly  concentrated  in  large  urban  centres. 
Such  a  transformation  has  never  been  seen  before  and 
the  Church,  like  everyone  else,  lacks  experience  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.  The  whole  way  in  which 
Christianity  is  presented  will  require  to  take  account 
of  this  if  it  is  to  make  any  impact  (P.  Delooz,  SEDOS 
Bulletin  ,  1.12.85). 


1  .  3   Youth 

I  am  speaking  here  of  young  people  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  years,  and  mainly  but  not  exclusively  about  urban  youth  in 
the  so  called  Third  World. 


The  situation  is  rather  disturbing.  We  are  told  that  up  to  50%, 
sometimes  more,  actually  expect  very  little  from  that  future  and 
have  hardly  any  interest  in  how  our  politicians,  economists  or 
even  religious  leaders  try  to  cope  with  the  organisation  of  our 
world.   In  the  developed  world  it  is  the  fear  of  nuclear  disaster 


and  an  apparent  lack  of  meaning  in  the  cultural  and  religious 
models  of  life  and  society  that  lock  young  people  up  in  short- 
term,  immediate  projects,  without  any  coherent  vision  of  the 
future  or  readiness  for  a  long-term  commitment  to  durable  values. 
Endemic  unemployment  both  here  and  in  the  Southern  countries 
completely  preoccupies  the  young,  makes  them  feel  useless  and 
cuts  them  off  from  meaningful  and  creative  participation  in  the 
society  that  gave  them  birth.  Levels  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  of  youth  are  highest  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  and  at  times  rise  as  high  as  60%  or  more  of  all  the 
young . 

Another  rather  surprising  conclusion  is  that  in  spite  of  these 
most  alarming  facts,  which  indeed  will  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  society,  there  is  an  endemic  neglect  of  this  group,  and  the 
situation  is  allowed  to  deteriorate  without  a  real  policy  to 
bring  about  a  change. 

A  survey  was  carried  out  in  1982  concerning  the  Church  and  Urban 
Youth  in  Africa.  The  results  were  discussed  in  the  "Meeting  on 
African  Collaboration",  which  takes  place  every  three  years 
between  the  Standing  Committee  of  SECAM  and  a  group  of  Superiors 
General  of  Missionary  Societies. 

It  appears  that  the  group  most  affected  by  the  rural  exodus  and 
subsequent  urbanisation  is  the  young.  More  than  60%  of  the  city 
populations  are  under  the  age  of  twenty.  In  Third-World  cities 
the  most  influential  group  of  young  people  is  the  students, 
especially  the  university  students. 

Young  labourers  and  employees  make  up  some  20%  of  the  youth. 
However,  the  biggest  group  among  urban  youth  is  the  job  seekers. 
They  include  those  who  live  on  "survival  activities"  like 
"parking  boys"  and  street  vendors,  the  unemployed,  the  unfort- 
unate, the  hopeless.  In  the  latter  category  there  is  a  rising 
rate  of  juvenile  deliquency.  African  cities,  like  cities  else- 
where, are  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous,  and  drug  abuse  is  a 
growing  problem  among  the  youth. 


Speaking  about  the  aspirations  of  this  urban  youth,  the  survey 
reports  that  their  first  priority  is:  full  integration  into  mod- 
ern society.  They  aspire  not  only  to  have  more,  but  to  be  more, 
to  have  a  job,  a  respectable  position.  The  survey  also  found  an 
openness   to  spiritual  values  and  a  thirst  for  justice  and   free- 
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In  general,  there  is  no  "a  priori"  rejection  of  the  Church 


1 . ^       Refugee  s 

One  of  the  "signs  of  the  times"  for  our  days  is,  no  doubt,  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  refugees.  How  many  are  they?  The  fact 
that  not  even  official  statistics  can  agree  on  their  number  shows 
the  complexity  of  the  problem.  The  World  Council  of  Churches 
issued  a  document  in  1981  on  "The  Churches  and  the  World  Refugee 
Crisis".  It  gave  the  following  figures.  Africa  had  five  mil- 
lion refugees  and  displaced  persons.  Somalia  alone  has  harboured 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand!  Three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  were  reported  in  Asia,  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  in  the  Middle  East  and  up  to  one  million  in  Latin 
Ameri  ca . 

North  America  received  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Latin  and  Central 
American  refugees.  Horror  stories  about  Vietnamese  boat  people 
still  appear  in  the  press.  The  document  calls  the  refugee 
crisis  "a  worldwide  disaster  of  unprecedented  proportions,  a 
cumulative  nightmare  for  many  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
forced  to  flee  their  homes."  War,  oppression,  deprivation,  drove 
them  away  --  many  of  them  without  hope  for  return. 

There  is  certainly  a  very  keen  awareness  in  the  Churches 
regarding  this  worldwide  drama.  North  American  Christians  and 
their  pastors  are  deeply  involved  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
their  governments  by  fighting  for  the  defense  of  the  civil  rights 
of  refugees  and  lobbying  for  more  generous  immigration  laws.  Our 
confreres  have  taken  part  in  these  activities  through  the  Cong- 
regation and  in  cooperation  with  other  organisations  in  joint 
justice  and  peace  efforts.  Some  Provinces  have  been  directly 
involved  in  projects  in  favour  of  the  Haitian  refugees  who  number 
six  hundred  thousand  in  the  U.S.  alone.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
in  almost  all  our  Provinces  Spiritans  have  been  involved  in  such 
initiatives  either  on  a  permanent  or  short-term  basis.  We  did 
our  own  little  bit  at  the  Generalate  in  Rome  by  taking  part  in 
relief  programmes  for  Ethiopian  refugees. 

Seven  confreres  are  involved  in  refugee  work  on  a  permanent  basis 
in  refugee  camps  or  support  organisations  dealing  entirely  or 
largely  with  refugees.  Some  of  these  confreres  have  been  inter- 
nationally  recognised   for   their  efforts   over   several   years. 
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Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  this  problem  still  remains  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Churches'  priorities.  Fr.  David  Meyers  SP,  working 
with  refugees  in  a  western  country  recently  said:  "the  Church  has 
been  absent  from  this  work  and  so  noticeably  absent  for  so  long 
that  most  refugees  I  meet  are  not  even  aware  that  there  is  a 
Church." 


1 . 5   Communications  and  Information  Control 

There  is  no  need  to  underline  the  significance  of  "informatics" 
in  our  society:  it  is  in  the  process  of  deeply  changing  the  whole 
field  of  communications,  and  the  very  relations  between  people 
and  between  nations,  as  well  as  the  processes  of  production  and 
exchange  of  products.  It  is  the  key  to  the  future  . . .  and  once 
again   the   Third   World  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

Three  aspects  in  particular  may  be  noted,  two  of  which  are 
negative  and  one  positive.  First,  the  rich  nations  endeavour  to 
control  the  flow  of  information  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Secondly,  as  employment  in  the  rich  countries  shifts  to  the 
information  industries,  the  older  manufacturing  industries  are 
moving  to  the  Third  World  to  exploit  cheap  labour. 

Thirdly,  the  new  information  and  communication  technologies  offer 
new  means  for  spreading  the  Word  of  God.  However,  the  churches 
are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  these  means. 

Generally  speaking  the  use  of  advanced  technology  by 
the  churches  is  not  well  integrated  with  pastoral  goals 
and  strategy.  Churches  have  become  involved  with  tech- 
nology in  a  rather  ad  hoc  and  random  fashion  (Mgr. 
Leonard,  in   Briefing,  Vol.   1  i)  ,  n.  16,  198^,  p.  12). 

The  article  stresses  the  need  to  examine  the  true  nature  of  our 
communication  problems  before  rushing  into  technology  and  the 
need  to  examine  and  test  alternative  solutions. 
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1 . 6   The  Religious  Sects 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  where  Christians  are  involved  in  the 
work  of  evangelisation,  they  run  into  an  ever-growing  phenomenon: 
the  sects  --  be  it  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  North  or  Latin 
America.  Often  they  appear  as  a  threat  to  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  and  to  ecumenical  contacts  and  activities 
among  the  Christian  churches.  Therefore,  the  proliferation  of 
the  sects  deserves  to  be  singled  out  here  as  an  important  trend 
affecting  mission  today.  By  the  term  "sects"  I  understand  here 
religious  movements  that  have  broken  off  from  the  larger  Chris- 
tian churches  and  either  have  kept  alive  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  faith,  or  diluted  their  doctrine  in  some  form  of  syn- 
cretism; or  others  again  which  claim  to  trace  their  origin  to  a 
completely  new  revelation  that  puts  them  in  opposition  to  the 
traditional  Christian  faith.  Finally  we  use  the  term  "sects"  for 
new  religious  movements  originating  in  the  Far  East  or  in  old, 
esoteric  practices  or  mysticisms.  It  is  clear  that  this  repre- 
sents a  rather  wide  spectrum,  and  that  not  all  sects  can  be 
judged  or  treated  in  the  same  way.  Moreover,  the  impact  of  the 
sects  on  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  churches  and  on  society 
itself,  is  quite  different  in  Africa,  Latin  America  or  Europe  and 
North  America. 

(1)    In  Africa  the  variety  and  the  number  of  religious  sects  and 

messianic   movements  defies  the  imagination.  According   to   the 

Ecumenical  study  group  of  Nairobi  University,  one  can  distinguish 
three  well-defined  categories  among  them: 

a.  Syncretist  movements; 

b.  African  Independent  Churches,   numbering  six  thousand 
churches  ; 

c.  Break-away   churches,  numbering  a  thousand  churches. 

The  so-called  "independent  churches"  have  been  developing  in  the 
context  of  the  struggle  for  de-colonisation  in  Africa.  They  have 
been  important  spiritual  forces  against  oppression  and  alienation 
and  have  insisted  on  the  liberating  character  of  the  Gospel. 
Their  strongest  presence  is  found  in  areas  where  oppression  was 
most  violent,  or  where  colonial  rule  was  harsh.  They  are  gener- 
ally respectable  and  open  to  ecumenical  influences  (Yves  Moul, 
SJ  .   Telema  1  /82  )  . 
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In  Africa  the  sects  are  most  often  a  consequence  of  superficial 
evangelisation,  lack  of  incu 1 tura t ion  of  the  Christian  message, 
misjudgement  of  basic  human  and  religious  aspirations,  too  much 
dogmatism  --  insufficient  concern  for  the  "wholeness"  of  salvat- 
ion, (e.g.  the  countless  healing  churches)  or  for  the  community 
dimension  even  at  the  level  of  daily  life. 

(2)  In  Latin  America  (Central  and  South  America),  the  multip- 
lication of  sects  is  a  rather  new  phenomenon.  It  is  referred  to 
as  "the  evangelical  explosion",  "boom  of  the  sects",  "Pentecostal 
explosion"  and  "infiltration  of  pseudo-spiritual  movements"  (Pro 
Mundi  Vita  Bulletin  101,  1985). 

They  are  mostly  of  the  Pentecostal  type,  aggressive  and  fiercely 
anti-Catholic. 

Jose  Valderry,  a  Mexican  priest,  warns  against  under-estimating 
the  growth  of  the  sects  or   writing  them  off. 

It  is  a  religious  phenomenon  which  has  its  roots 
in  the  very  deepest  being  of  the  peoples  of  Central 
America  and  which  represents  a  mobilising  force  of 
prime  importance  both  for  survival  and  for  social 
change.  It  touches  mainly  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
people  and  the  marginalised  (P.M.V.  Bulletin  101, 
1985)  . 

It  has  been  proven  that  these  sects,  because  of  their 
conformist  passivity,  their  passive  legi t imisa t io n  and  their 
social  fatalism  which  demobilises  and  alienates,  become  instrum- 
ents of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  conservative  and  dictatorial 
governments.  They  are  largely  supported  and  financed  from  North 
Amer i  ca . 

(3)  The  first  document  of  Puebla  (1979)  gives  some  pastoral 
guidelines  that  apply  equally  outside  the  La t i n- Ame r i can  context: 

be  aware  of  the  socio-political  conditions,  as  well  as  of 
religious  needs  that  are  prompting  the  rapid  growth  of 
sects: 

the  "preferential  option  for  the  poor"  is  all  the  more 
necessary  because  the  sects  mainly  touch  the  poor. 
Instead  of  "salvation  ideologies  which  have  no  connection 
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with  reality"  and  are  demobilising,  the  poor  need  a  type 
of  evangelisation  promoting  their  full  responsibility  in 
church  and  society; 

be  aware  of  the  hunger  of  people,  not  only  for  bread  and 
justice,  but  also  for  religious  answers  concerning  the 
meaning  of  life  and  the  world; 


1 . 7   Islam 


First  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  Arab  world,  especially  since  the 
oil  crisis  and  the  subsequent  boom  in  oil  prices  must  be  mention- 
ed. Those  countries  especially  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
Muslim  world  have  risen  to  great  wealth  --  and  consequently  to 
great  political  power.  They  have  used  it  to  give  Islam  new 
prestige   and  to  promote  its  cause  in  other  parts  of   the   world. 

In  the  religious  sphere  two  international  organisations  have  been 
set  up,  "  The  Higher  Council  for  Islamic  Affairs"  linked  to  the 
Al  Azhar  University  at  Cairo  (with  strong  missionary  aspirations 
to  convert  the  whole  of  Africa  from  the  Sahara  to  the  Cape)  and 
"  The  Islamic  Arab  World  League"  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  consequences  are  felt  in  many  countries  of  Africa,  especially 
on  the  West  Coast  and  in  some  parts  of  Central  Africa. 
Politically,  The  Palestinian  question  (the  major  Arab  cause)  and 
the  struggle  against  racist  governments  in  Southern  Africa  are 
strongly  linked  (Mertens,  The  New  Vitality  of  Islam  in  Black 
Africa  ,  May  1 98O  )  . 
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Another  and  still  more  spectacular  kind  of  revival  has  been  seen 
in  Asia  with  the  Iranian  Shiite  Revolution  of  Khomeini,  which 
p.rovoked  a  major  upheaval  in  that  area.  It  has  not  only  incited 
S'hiites  against  Sunnis,  but  has  also  encouraged  fundamentalist 
groups  like  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  Egypt,  Lybia  and  Sudan.  I 
have  met  staunch  Khomeini  admirers  even  in  Mauritania. 

Both  revivals  have  strong  socio-political  overtones.  Certainly 
what  gave  them  momentum  was  the  rolling  back  and  the  rejection  of 
Western   political,   economic   and  cultural   imperialism. 

The  Islamic  revival  took  many  missionaries  by  surprise  at  a  time 
when  they  were  going  through  what  has  proved  to  be  an  unpreceden- 
ted but  probably  healthy  crisis  within  Christianity  itself  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  They  were  alarmed  by  new  myths  con- 
cerning the  resurgence  of  Islam  and  as  a  result  they  panicked. 
We  may  ask  at  this  point,  leaving  Asia  aside  and  looking  at 
Africa;   What  is  really  going  on? 

A  study  conducted  by  Pro  Mundi  Vita  (Dossier  No.  2,  1983)  examan- 
ed  the  statistical  evidence  for  Islamic  expansion  in  Africa  and 
reached  significant  conclusions.  This  comparative  study  of  stat- 
istics from  various  sources  showed  considerable  differences  in 
estimates  of  the  number  of  Muslims  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara 
and  in  the  continent  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  light  of  these  studies  we  cannot  hold  any  more  that  Africa 
is  a  continent  with  a  Muslim  majority  (as  "Jeune  Afrique"  claims, 
2^.9.1980).  H.  Hoeben,  of  the  Africa  department  of  Pro  Mundi 
Vita  finds  that  Muslims  make  up  ^1  -  42%  of  the  whole  continent, 
while  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  the  proportion  is  only  31 
3  2%! 

Others  point  to  a  rather  modest  numerical  increase  in  Central 
Africa  and  in  some  countries  like  Gabon  and  the  Ivory  Coast.  The 
editor  of  IDOC  Documentation  Service  states  in  Bulletin  No.  6  of 
1984  "Islam  is  not  an  aggressive  missionary  machinery  which 
progresses  like  a  steam-roller  towards  the  Southern  cone  of 
Africa"  ( p .  2) . 

The  new  vigour  and  vitality  of  Islam  is  not  at  all  dependent  on 
numerical  growth  or  on  political  power  control.  It  is  of  a 
qualitative  nature. 
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Fr.  Mertens  points  out  that  Islam  is  becoming  more  and  more 
organised  under  the  leadership  of  the  Arab  Muslim  countries,  as 
already  mentioned  above.  This  has  certainly  contributed  towards 
the  development  of  a  new  attitude  among  Muslims  towards  schools, 
higher  education,  modern  technique  and  to  a  subsequent  rise  of 
influence  at  all  levels  of  national  life. 

Thus,  Islam's  vitality  in  West  Africa  is  in  the  first 
place  a  qualitative  element  of  the  religious  experience 
of  the  Muslims  themselves.  This  contemporary  faith 
experience  concentrates  on  anchoring  and  deepening 
Islam  within  the  community  consciousness  ...  (P.M.V. 
No.  2,  198^*  .   p.  17). 

Another  myth  is  that  of  a  fast-growing  Arab-African  alliance 
uniting  Third  World  countries  against  the  industrial  nations,  by 
means  of  cultural  bonds,  economic  and  political  interests  and  -- 
progressively  --  a  common  faith.  Thus  Islamisation  of  the  whole 
of  Africa  is  seen  as  only  a  question  of  time 


of  Africa  is  seen  as  only  a  question  of  time. 

Mr.  Durston  Wa i ,  research  professor  of  political  economy  i 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  gives  many  proofs  for  t! 
contrary.  So  called  Muslim  states,  i.e.  nations  with  an  ova. 
whelming  Muslim  majority,  are  neither  politically  nor  economic 
ally  aligned  along  a  Pan-Islamic  Afro-Arab  front. 

Islam  in  black  Africa  is  a  superstructure,  not  a  base 
for  the  cultural  traits  of  its  converts.  African  Islam 
carries  considerable  indigenous  culture  within  it. 
Religion  is  a  binding  force,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily transcend  other  factors. 

African-Arab  brotherhood  is  a  myth  ...  There  are  too 
many  scars  from  the  past  ...  Arab  development  help, 
because  of  the  ties  attached  to  it,  (political  and 
religious)  is  often  perceived  as  "Arab  petro-dollar 
sub-imperialism"  (IDOC  Bulletin  No.  6,  198^.  pp.  8 
21  )  . 
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Although  there  are  many  signs  of  hardening  of  positions  and 
fanaticism,  "in  the  majority  of  the  countries  of  black  Africa 
the  Christian  and  Muslim  communities  are,  in  general,  tolerant  of 
one  another:   peaceful  co-existence  prevails"  (op.  cit.). 
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Roger  de  Benoist  B.P. ,  in  a  study  on  Islamic  tendencies  in  West 
Africa  states  that  fundamentalist  tendencies  and  militancy  for 
Islamic  republics  and  Islamic  laws,  are  most  u'n likely  to  succeed, 
and  that  a  Khomeini-like  type  of  fundamentalism  would  find  little 
support  there.  Situations  like  the  severe  tensions  between 
Muslims  and  non-Muslims  in  northern  Nigeria  seem  to  be  excep- 
tions . 
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Incu 1 tura  tion 


Another  important  trend  in  the  contemporary  world,  deeply  affect- 
ing the  Church's  world  mission  is  the  awareness  of  a  world 
community  sharing  the  richness  of  a  manifold  cultural  heritage. 
There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  there  is  no  single  dominating 
culture  but  that  all  cultures  are  complementary,  that  the  value 
of  a  culture  is  not  determined  by  the  power  it  may  have  to  impose 
itself.  Peace  can  only  be  brought  to  the  world  through  the 
respectful  encounter  of  cultures. 

This  conviction  has  become  one  of  the  basic  rules  for  evangel- 
isation and  indeed  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a 
church  that  has  a  universal  vocation.  One  universal  Church,  in  a 
communion  of  many  indigenous  churches  each  being  ''indigenous  in 
its  external  expression  (liturgy,  worship,  religious  art),  in  its 
articulations  of  the  faith  (theology)  and  in  its  innermost  act  of 
life  and  faith"  (Final  statement  FABC,  Taipeh  197^).  One  of  the 
tasks  of  mission  is:  to  build  up  a  church,  indigenous  and  in- 
cu 1  tura  te  d  . 

This  is  a  total  creative  program.  The  most  urgent  task 
is  to  set  up  inculturated  organisational  and  minister- 
ial structures.  One  has  also  to  develop  an  indigenous 
spirituality  and  worship,  create  a  relevant  theology 
Incul turation  need  not  be  a  special  effort.  If  the 
Christian  community  is  ready  and  fully  involved  with 
the  people  in  building  a  better  world,  it  will  incul- 
turate  itself  automatically.  Any  other  process  of  in- 
culturation  will  be  alienating  and  inauthentic  (M. 
Amaladoss  SJ  ,  unpublished  conference,  19  8^1). 

Incu 1 tu rat i on  ,  as  a  basic  law  for  true  evangelisation,  places  a 
new  emphasis  on  the  element  of  dialogue  in  the  process  of  evang- 
alisation  --  readiness  to  dialogue  becomes  an  essential  attitude. 
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"Dialogue  with  culture,  dialogue  with  other  living 
faiths,  dialogue  with  the  people,  especially  the  poor, 
helpiag  their  integral  liberation"  (Amaladoss,  op. 
ci  t .  )  .' 

This  opens  up  completely  new  missionary  avenues  in  the  encounter 
with  the  world  religions,  which  never  broke  under  the  shock  of 
their  meeting  with  Western  culture.  The  new  emphasis  on  dialogue 
has  also  profoundly  changed  our  outlook  on  the  traditional 
African   religions. 

"Even  though  theology,  as  a  reflection  on  faith  exper- 
ence,  cannot  avoid  a  certain  'a  priori'  perspective 
...  the  starting  point  must  be  faith  experience  and 
not   simply  the  data  of  faith"   (Amaladoss,  op.  cit.). 

In  this  process  of  i ncu 1 tu ra t i on  as  dealing  first  and  foremost 
with  the  celebration,  interpretation  and  living  out  of  a  faith 
experience,  "The  foreign  missionary  remains  an  outsider" 
(E.  Uzukwu  -  The  Future  of  Foreign  Missionary  Congregations  in 
Africa.  AFER  No.  100,  February  1986).  Can  the  foreign  missionary 
nevertheless,  make  a  contribution?  E.  Uzukwu  gives  this  answer 
for  Nige  ri  a  : 

The  question  should  be  whether  Christians  in  Nigeria, 
whatever  their  function  in  the  Church,  are  courageous 
enough  to  carry  the  realities  of  the  Nigerian  society 
into  a  confident  response  to  the  Gospel.  Foreign 
missionaries,  through  whom  this  gospel  reached  our 
land,  shared  and  will  continue  to  share  in  this 
confident  response.  However,  it  must  no  longer  be  a 
foreign,  but  a  Nigerian  response  (E.  Uzukwu,  op.  cit.). 


Conclusion 

In  this  section  of  the  report  we  have  looked  at  the  context  and 
tried  to  read  the  "signs  of  the  times"  in  order  to  foresee  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  our  Congregation  will  be  exercising  its 
apostolate  and  implementing  our  new  Rules  and  Constitutions 
during  the  next  twenty-five  to  thirty  years. 


Rather   than   simply   listing  again  the  trends  to  which   we   have 
referred,   we  shall  look  at  them  under  six  aspects,   as  signs   of 


the  times  in  the  framework  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  secular  environment  made  up  of  the 
political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  spheres'.  Then  there  is 
the  religious  sphere  and  linking  them  all  together  is  the  network 
of  modern  communications. 

In  the  political  sphere  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  wandering 
thousands  of  refugees,  victims  of  wars  and  of  oppressive  regimes. 
In  the  economic  sphere,  we  have  seen  that  pressures  on  the 
economies  of  the  poorer  countries  will  result  in  severe  famines 
in  many  places.  In  the  social  sphere,  we  have  looked  at  the 
social  problems  presented  by  rapid  population  growth  and  by  urban 
and  rural  youth.  In  the  cultural  sphere,  we  have  discussed  the 
challenge  of  incul tura tion  presented  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
congregation  by  a  renewed  consciousness  of  cultural  identity  and 
diversity.  We  have  noted  that  in  spite  of  this  diversity  modern 
communications  are  drawing  the  world  closer  together  but  that 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  richer  countries  to  try  to  control  the 
flow  of  information. 

In  the  religious  sphere  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  new 
vitality  of  Islam,  the  world  religion  with  which  we  are  most  in 
contact.  We  have  also  discussed  the  growth  of  the  sects  within 
the   Christian   world  or  on  its   fringes. 

A  General  Chapter  is  a  time  for  going  beyond  the  usual  day-to-day 
concerns  which  usually  occupy  our  attention  and  engaging  in  long- 
term  planning  in  an  effort  to  become  the  builders  of  our  future 
rather  than  its  victims.  Reading  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
first  step  in  taking  charge  of  our  own  future  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ensuring  that  we  are  open  to  what  He  is 
saying  to  us  in  events  across  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  we 
believe  He  is  continually  renewing. 
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2.  0 


The  Church,  Twenty  Years  After  Vatican  II 


2 . 1   Mission  Today 

It  is  a  church  that  is  becoming  more  visibly  universal,  as  it  has 
become  a  mu 1 t i -cu 1 tu ra 1  Community,  and  has  accepted  at  least  in 
principle  that  the  faith  is  going  to  be  i ncul tura ted  :  takes 
roots  in  different  cultures,  and  finds  its  expression  in  and 
through  elements  of  these  cultures,  at  all  levels:  liturgy. 
Christian  values,  theology. 

While  the  Church  has  a  stong  vitality  and  social  and  even  polit- 
ical relevance  in  the  Southern  Countries,  it  becomes  in  some  way 
a  diaspora  Church  in  a  secularised  and  de-Christianised  Western 
World.  The  Church  in  the  Western  World  suffers  an  identity 
crisis  and  suffers  the  temptation  of  folding  back  upon  itself. 
The  old  models  of  social  relevance  of  the  Church  are  broken  —  it 
is  in  search  of  new  models  of  significant  answers,  of  new  relev- 
ance and  credibilty. 

The  renewal  of  the  Church  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America 
will  eventually  be  possible  only  through  vital  exchange  with  and 
listening  to  the  Southern  Churches  and  their  challenges. 

This  throws  a  whole  new  light  on  Mission  today.  Vatican  II 
teaches  that  the  basic  model  of  the  Church  is  participatory,  not 
pyramidal.  It  is  the  "People  of  God"  --  gathered  together  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  every  place  in  the  world  where,  rooted  in  their 
own  soils,  in  their  own  history,  from  the  depths  of  their  own 
hearts,  they  receive  the  word  of  God  and  are  incorporated  in 
Christ.  The  Church  is  first  of  all  local  Church  and  it  is  Univ- 
ersal in  a  communion  of  local  churches  showing  the  same  faith. 

So  "our  missionary  task  is  focused  on  the  building  up  of  the 
Church  as  community,  from  the  base"  ( SEDOS  Seminar  May  1986, 
Synthesis).  And  theology  is  "reflection  on  the  encounter  with 
God  that  takes  place  in  the  context  of  the  local  reality  ..." 
( op .  ci  t .  ) 

Asia  especially,  where  the  Church,  as  a  small  minority  and  with- 
out any  realistic  perspective  of  "converting"  the  masses  of  this 
continent,  clearly  shows  that  a  church-centred  model  of  mission 
is  not  the  paradigm  for  the  future,  but  that  a  new  perspective  is 
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emerging:  "a  Kingdom-centred"  model:  in  a  wide  perspective  where 
universal  human  history  and  salvation  history  coincide,  Christ- 
ians work  for  the  coming  of  Gods'  Reign  --  which  wii;.  be  partly 
realised  through  others  as  well,  like  the  other  World  Religions 
with  their  insights  and  values. 

So  in  Asia  in  particular,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  miss- 
ionary dimension  emerges,  which  we  are  still  far  from  having 
explored  fully.  It  is  mission  as  dialogue:  not  mission  and 
dialogue;  not  dialogue  as  a  strategy  towards  mission;  not 
dialogue  as  pre-evangel i sa t i on .  Dialogue  is  mission.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Church  in  its  Magisterium 
recognises  the  other  Religions  as  true  partners  in  a  common 
search  for  God.  We  cannot  yet  say  where  this  is  to  lead  us 
but,  no  doubt,  very  far!  Our  confreres  in  Mauretania  and  in 
Algeria  are  our  explorers  in  this  expression  of  mission,  as  well 
as  our  Pakistan  group  with  their  tiny  Christian  communities. 
This  calls  for  deep  reflection  on  the  theological  and  anthropol- 
ogical motivations  of  mission. 

Just  now  there  are  more  Christians  in  the  southern  world  and  in 
the  East  than  in  North  America,  Europe  and  Russia  together.  But 
in  the  year  2000  the  Christians  in  the  Third  World  will  number 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  Christian  world  (Barrett,  "Status  of 
Global  Mission"  International  Bulletin  of  Missionary  Research, 
January  1986). 

2.1.1   A  Church  of  the  Poor 

So  the  poor  will  make  up  the  mass  of  the  Christian  people.  That 
should  mark  another  shift  in  the  Church:  away  from  power 
listening  more  and  more  to  the  voice  of  the  poor,  looking  at  the 
reality  through  their  eyes.  That  does  not  mean  an  exclusinve 
evangelisation  of  the  poor,  but  evangelisation  from  another  pers- 
pective. Up  to  now  our  world  view  was  closer  to  that  of  the  rich 
than  that  of  the  poor.  That  is  changing  and  the  rich  too  will 
then  be  evangelised  from  that  new  perspective.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  conversion  to  a  new  viewpoint,  even  for  us  missionary 
religious. 

Barrett  says  in  the  above  quoted  article  that  from  1970  on  up  to 
now  the  average  annual  number  of  Christian  martyrs  each  year  has 
been   between   two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  three   hundred 
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and  thirty  thousand!    That  alone  says  enough  about  the  price 
be  paid  for  that  conversion. 


to 


2.1.2   Role  of  the  Laity 

The  churches  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  are  also  experiencing  a 
strong  emergence  of  Christian  laity  --  while  experiencing  at  the 
same  time  a  sometimes  dramatic  shortage  of  priests.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  one  day  the  Church  will  have  to  face  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  the  model  of  priesthood  and  of  training  for  the  priest- 
hood. The  big  problems  in  many  parts  of  the  world  point  towards 
the  direction  of  a  variety  of  models  of  priestly  service  in  the 
Church.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  this  trend.  We  must  never  judge 
or  condemn  people  who  in  their  struggle  with  this  reality  go  ways 
we  cannot  follow  --  especially  in  countries  that  are  not  our  home 
countries:  polarisation  and  conflict  will  not  lead  anywhere. 
The  blossoming  of  lay  ministries  and  the  creativity  of  many  local 
churches  in  this  area  deserves  our  full  support.  Building  up  of 
small  Christian  communities  and  the  training  of  lay  leaders 
remains  a  top  priority. 


2 . 2   South-South  Cooperation 

A  most  important  trend  in  world  mission  today  is  the  fast- 
growing  network  of  relations  between  the  churches  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  These  relations  based  upon  exchange,  mutual 
affirmation,  solidarity  and  collaboration,  happily  complete  the 
former  "bi-lateral"  type  of  relations  of  these  churches  with  the 
founding  or  sponsoring  churches  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
even  with  the  Centre  in  Rome. 

Some  people,  especially  in  the  Protestant  churches,  want  to 
terminate  this  North-South  collaboration.  But  in  Africa,  where 
more  than  one  country  has  been  celebrating  its  centenary  of 
evangelisation  in  recent  years,  the  churches  generally  want  to 
acknowledge  and  to  affirm  this  very  vital  and  fraternal  relation- 
ship. 

Among  the  religious  experiences  that  missionaries  want  to  share 
is  that  of  the  Gospel  as  a  liberating  force  for  the  poor.  Indeed 
"the  preferential  option  for  the  poor  and  for  their  integral 
liberation   is   for  us  a  very  significant  dimension   of   mission. 
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From   our  experience  this  should  be  an  element  of  all 
work"   (Letter  of  Celara  Commission  for  Mission  1982). 


missionary 


This  mission  awareness  takes  into  account  the  sinfulness  of 
social  and  economic  structures  as  obstacles  to  evangelisation  and 
as  challenges  to  Christs'  redeeming  Power, 


Thus,   in   the   midst  of  a  world-wide  struggle 
disadvantaged   nations  to  establish  among  them 

that  will  allow  them  to  break  their  chains,   a  „,^ .  ,^..,w..  „  w.  ^.. 

solidarity  is  emerging  all  over  the  Third  World  —  as  an  evangel- 
ising  force  and  as  a  new  "locus  theologicus"  for  world   mission. 


of   oppressed   and 
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Central  to  these  new  types  o.  ,  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ..^..  ^  ^  ^  ^.  ^  ..^„ 
sharing  in  deep  respect  for  the  particular  way  peoples 
tures   accept  the  word  of  salvation  and  give  it  their  own  partic 
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and   cu 1 - 


ular  expression 


Episcopal  Conferences  at  national  and  at  continental  levels  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  have  expressed  their  awareness  of 
their  missionary  mandate  and  their  commitment  to  it:  SECAM 
1975;  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Episcopal  Conferences  of  Asia 
1978;  Puebla  1979  and  others.  Important  International  Mission- 
ary Conferences  have  done  the  same:  Manilla  1979;  Torreon, 
Mexico  1977  -  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  earlier  important 
international  gatherings  promoted  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches . 

Important  initiatives  have  been  taken  to  embody  this  commitment, 
such  as  the  founding  of  special  seminaries  or  missionary  instit- 
utes in  India,  the  Philipines,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Zaire,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Colombia  etc.   (Fides,  September  ^th  1982). 

An  important  aspect  of  interaction  and  sharing  between  churches 
is  communication  in  the  field  of  theological  research. 

There  are  regular  meetings  of  African  Catholic  Theologians. 
EATWOT  (Ecumenical  Association  of  Third  World  Theologians)  is 
becoming  the  influential  voice  of  Third  World  Christians  in 
matters  concerning  the  evangelisation  of  society  and  culture. 

The  role  played  by  international  missionary  congregations  such  as 
our  own,  should  also  be  mentioned.  We  can  play  an  important  role 
in  promoting  missionary  awareness  in  the  churches  where  we  are, 
in  making  our  structures,   experience,   spiritual  motivation   and 
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support   available   to  the  new  missionary  forces   springing   from 
these  churches. 


2 .  3   Challenges  to  the  Church 

The  Church  also  faces  special  challenges  from  some  of  the  world 
trends  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  such  as  social 
action  in  sympathy  with  youth  and  refugees  and  dialogue  with 
Islam . 


2.3.1   Social  Action 

What  type  of  education  of  the  poor  should  the  Church  be  involved 
in  so  as  to  make  them  aware  of  the  mechanisms  of  their  own 
imprisonment  and  of  the  access  to  the  way  out?  What  role  does 
she  have  in  the  building  up  of  leadership  among  young  people? 
For  what  kind  of  service  in  the  community?  How  should  she  relate 
to  development  plans?  Can  she  present  alternatives,  and  challenge 
false  and  destructive  that  lie  at  the  base  of  such  plans  and 
projects? 

It  may  well  be  that  such  questions  will  open  the  way  to  a  compl- 
etely new  understanding  of  relations  between  the  local  churches 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  We  may  well  discover  completely 
new  dynamics  in  the  churches  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  --  in 
terms  of  social  action  and  apostolic  outlook. 

The  services  of  education  and  health-care  —  of  relief  work  and 
social  care  seen  from  that  angle,  may  need  complete  re-thinking 
and  re-structuring.  The  very  question  of  i ncu 1 tura t ion  is  affec- 
ted  by  these  questions. 


2.3-2   Youth 

Apparently  only  a  small  section  of  youth  is  really  touched  by  the 
Church.  Solutions  are  sought  on  a  parochia]  level  —  in  chap- 
laincies to  schools  and  universities.  In  some  African  countries 
the  Church  still  has  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  others 
like  some  Nigerian  states,  the  Church  tries  by  all  legal  means  to 
recover  the  schools  which  were  forcibly  nationalised.  But  is 
there  a  real,  fundamental  study  of  what  exactly  our  schools 
should  be? 
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It  is  clear  that  new  approaches  are  called  for.  New,  as  yet  unex- 
plored ways  have  to  be  opened  up.  What  about  all  those  untouched 
categories  --  80%  of  all  the  youth?  The  apostolate  to  youth 
outside  the  schools  could  be  a  worthwhile  ecumenical  venture 
since  the  other  Christian  churches  struggle  with  the  same 
problem. 


2.3-3   Refugees 

In  the  refugee  problem,  as  in  situations  of  exploitation,  urban 
problems,  youth  problems  etc,  the  Church  and  indeed,  the 
Churches,  must  be  the  prophetic  voice  of  the  voiceless,  and 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  countries  and  their  rulers. 

The  W.C.C.  states  that  "  World  Christians  represent  a  vast  poten- 
tial for  refugee  advocacy  and  service",  for  instance,  on  issues 
pertaining  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  United 
Nations'  Convention  and  Protocol  on  Refugees,  and  on  issues 
having  to  do  with  the  rights  of  refugees. 

In  a  recent  symposium  of  SEDOS  on  refugees,  the  following 
proposals  were  made  which  can  act  as  guidelines  for  us. 
Missionary  societies  should: 

(a)  pool   their  resources  and  act  together  in   programmes   for 
refugees ; 

(b)  use   their  international  contacts  to   arrange   sponsorship 
for  refugees ; 

(c)  promote  contacts  between  refugees  in  different  countries 
in  order  to  reduce  their  feeling  of  isolation; 

(d)  bring   pressure   to   bear  on  governments   to   enact   laws 
legalising  the  situation  of  refugees: 

(e)  help  refugees  to  adapt  to  the  receiving  countries. 

An   instance  of  the  pooling  of  resources  is  the  "Africa  Faith  and 

Justice   Network"  in  the  United  States  --  a  very   active   Justice 

and   Peace  office  sponsored  by  some  sixteen  congregations,   ours 
included . 
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2. 3-^   Christian  Churches  and  Islam 

Fr.  Mertens,  in  his  bookie  t ,.'"  The  New  Vitality  of  Islam  in  Black 
Africa",  (1980),  stresses  the  need  for  maintaining  towards  Islam 
at  all  times  an  evangelical  attitude  made  up  of  understanding  and 
respect.  Where  there  is  mutual  tolerance  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  maintain  it. 

There  is  need  for  better  knowledge  --  for  the  removal  of  prejud- 
ices on  both  sides.  Where  dialogue  with  Islam  as  such  is  hardly 
possible,  dialogue  between  people  can  still  happen.  Schools  and 
youth  movements  prove  to  be  effective  places  for  dialogue. 

There  are  in  Africa  "Animist  Islands"  (Mertens):  ethnic  groups, 
larger  or  smaller  populations  who  have  for  centuries  resisted 
Islam  while  clinging  to  their  traditional  faiths.  But 
traditional  religion  is  giving  way  ...  people  are  making  a  choice 
for  the  world  religions.  In  many  areas  in  the  "Muslim  Belt" 
(the  belt  of  countries  across  Africa  from  the  Senegal,  Sierra 
Leone,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast  to  Tanzania,  Kenya  and  Ethiopia),  this 
is  a  time  of  decision,  a  "kairos".  Facing  the  new  vitality  of 
Islam  the  Church  must  be  more  faithful  than  ever  to  the  mission 
she  has  received  to  proclaim  Jesus  Christ  by  word  and  deed. 

There  are  large  areas  of  human  development  and  many  situations  of 
injustice  and  oppression  where  Christians  and  Muslims  collab- 
orate. The  need  for  strong  i ncul turation  of  the  faith  and  the 
prominent  role  of  small  vital  communities  at  grass  roots  level  is 
evident . 


Conclusion 


1)   A  shift  in  strength: 
self-reliance. 


in  numbers,  in  Church  Leadership,  in 
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2)  A  shift  towards  pluralism:  in  worship,  in  theological 
reflection,  in  forms  of  Christian  commitment.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  conscious  effort  to  find  ways  of  expres- 
sing solidarity  and  communion  in  a  univeral  church. 

3)  A  shift  away  from  territorial  identification  of  mission 
towards  an  increasing  focus  on  seeing  mission  as  an 
activity  attempting  to  bring  Kingdom  values  into  a  situa- 
tion, transforming  it  from  within  ("liberation"). 

4)  A  shift  towards  evangelisation  by  the  poor  --  from  a 
mission  view  of  people  as  objects  of  Mission  towards 
becoming  more  aware  of  Christ  being  already  present  in  the 
poor  in  many  ways. 

5)  A  shift  towards  urbanisation,  where  the  cities  are  growing 
in  millions. 


6) 


A   shift  in  cross 
dominance 
towards   more 


cultural  mission,   moving  away  from   the 

Northern   countries. 


the 


sionaries    from 

in    sending 
linistry    beg: 


of   miss 

reciprocity  in  sending   and   receiving, 

in  to  emerge,  pointing 


towards   more   reciprocity  in  sending   and 
collaborative  models  of  ministry  begin  to  em 
to  new  expressions  of  universality   (Focus, 
the   National   Missionary   Council  of  Englan 
April  1986,   No.  37). 


as 


News  letter  of 
and   Wa le  s , 


And  we  could  add  a  seventh  shift:  from  a  clerical  type  of  mis- 
sion towards  one  where  the  laity  will  have  a  much  more  central 
place. 
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II.   OUR  CIRCUMSCRIPTIONS 

After  this  general  and  indeed  too  fragmentary  picture  of  the 
challenges  put  before  our  Congregation  by  the  world  we  have  to 
evangelise,  let  us  now  look  at  the  various  circumscriptions  and 
see  how  they  perceive  and  carry  out  their  mission.  The  Superior 
General's  report  to  the  1980  General  Chapter  gave  a  description 
of  the  circumscriptions  to  which  I  shall  simply  refer  here.  The 
intention  of  this  present  report  is  to  focus  on  the  developments 
and  changes  since  then. 

Significant  changes  have  occured  in  terms  of  personnel.  You  will 
will  find  these  in  the  statistics  presented  in  this  report. 
There  is  a  striking  fall  in  numbers,  particularly  in  Africa 
where  traditionally  most  confreres  have  been  working.  However, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  interpret  these  statistics  in  terms  of  mere 
decrease.  What  is  much  more  important  to  stress  is  the  new 
situation  of  the  churches  in  Africa.  It  is  characterised  by  fast 
increasing  numbers  and  an  apparent  vitality.  This  vitality  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  Church's  relevance  in  the  political,  social 
and  cultural  context  of  Africa,  in  large  numbers  of  vocations  to 
the  priesthood  and  religious  life,  in  original  forms  of  Christian 
communities  and  in  an  increasing  missionary  consciousness.  The 
Congregation  itself,  with  two  Provinces  and  four  Foundations  in 
Africa  is  part  of  this  picture. 

In  preparation  for  the  Chapter  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to 
all  major  superiors  covering  five  issues:  statistics,  the 
political,  social  and  ecclesiastical  context,  apostolic 
priorities,  foundations  and  Formation.  The  report  will  follow 
this  outline  in  presenting  our  circumscriptions. 


1  .  0 


Apostolic 


Presence 


and 


Commi  tmen  t 


1 . 1   Africa  and  Latin  America 

There  is  a  great  diversity,  according  to  the  local  situations. 
However,  in  each  continent  we  meet  certain  common  character- 
istics. This  appears  most  strongly  in  Latin  America.  In  Brazil 
especially,  but  also  in  Paraguay  the  Episcopal  Conferences  are 
well  organised  and  there  has  existed  for  many  years  a  practice  of 
social  analysis  and  of  systematic  reflection  on  the  political, 
social   and  economic  situation  in  Latin  America,   in  its   effects 
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and  in  its  causes,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Medellin  and 
Puebla  have  strongly  influenced  the  pastoral  priorities  and  in 
spite  of  inner  tensions  in  the  local  churches,  overall  guidelines 
have  emerged  through  which  the  Church  wants  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  voiceless  and  the  servant  of  the  poor  and  of  those  who  suffer 
injustice. 

Some  reports  of  our  Latin  American  districts  go  to  great  lengths 
in  order  to  explain  this.  In  Brazil,  even  after  a  relative  lib- 
eralisation of  the  government,  some  enormous  problems  remain. 
There  is  the  overall  pressure  of  an  enormous  foreign  debt  of 
eighty  billion  dollars  and  the  service  of  this  debt  touches  first 
and  foremost  the  poor  who  suffer  massive  unemployment,  low  salar- 
ies, high  cost  of  living  and  poor  social  services.  Outright 
injustice  still  exists.  Land  reform,  advocated  by  the  Church 
("Pastoral  de  Terre"),  as  a  basic  right  for  the  poor  in  North  and 
North-East  Brazil,  still  exists.  The  struggle  for  land  reform 
often  takes  violent  forms  and  results  in  murder  and  aggression  by 
the  landlords.  In  the  Amazon  area  there  are  the  exploited  "ser- 
engueiros"  in  their  rubber  forests.  Finally  the  Indians  are  still 
subject  to  oppression  and  aggression.  Most  involved  in  these 
issues  are  our  Brazilian  confreres  and  the  Districts  of  Amazonia 
and  of  Brazil  South-West.  The  choice  of  a  first  mission  specif- 
ically for  the  Foundation  was  the  North-East.  In  Paraguay  our 
commitment  is  mainly  with  the  poorer  settlers  in  newly  opened-up 
rural  areas  between  Asuncion  and  Concepcion. 

In   the   reports   there  is  also  frequent   mention  of   widespread 

corruption  and  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sects.  All  stress  the 

need  to  closely  identify  with  the  local  Church  and  to  follow   its 
pastoral  orientation. 


1.1.1 


Africa 


The  African  Districts  are  less  explicit  about  the  socio-political 
situation  and  its  impact  on  their  apostolic  choices.  There  is  a 
large  variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  but  some  elements 
recur  frequently  in  the  reports:  economic  decline,  widespread 
corruption,  lack  of  professional  ethics  etc. 

One  common  trend  in  all  reports  is  the  insistence  on  integral 
development  as  part  of  evangelisation,  providing  a  positive 
answer  to  injustice  and  margina 1 isat io n . 
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In  most  countries  the  Church  has  become  truly  "the  servant  of  the 
poor"   (Ghana  report)  --  but  the  ways  and  methods   vary   greatly. 

They  range  from  a  country-wide,  organised  network  for  community 
development,  set  up  by  the  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Central 
Africa  ("animation  rurale"),  to  other  regionally  organised  forms 
of  development  such  as  adult  literacy  programmes,  agricultural 
projects,  vocational  institutes  (Ghana)  and  more  local 
initiatives  of  many  kinds. 

There  is  little  insistence  on  the  open  denunciation  of  injustice 
or  public  malpractice.  Conscien t isa t ion  of  the  poor  and  efforts 
to  bring  about  necessary  structural  changes  in  society  happen  in 
a  way  very  different  from  Latin  America  and  with  different  em- 
phases. Often  political  stability  is  very  fragile.  Western-type 
democracy  hardly  exists  in  Africa.  Ethnic  solidarity  and  rivalry 
are  often  stronger  than  consciousness  of  national  identity.  For 
that  reason,  perhaps,  there  is  little  public  challenge  of  gover- 
nment or  political  power  structures. 

Angola  and  Pakistan  will  be  treated  later  in  this  report. 

In  Southern,.  Af  rj.  CcL  the  situation  is  becoming  ever  more  dramatic. 
In  the  midst  of  increasing  violence  and  armed  struggle  to  over- 
throw a  racist  regime  and  put  an  end  to  apartheid,  the  Catholic 
Bishops  insist  on  non-violent  means  of  action  and/or 
reconciliation.  Our  small  group  of  confreres  couragously  awaits 
the  storm,  not  only  deciding  to  stay  with  the  people  but  insis- 
ting strongly  that  reinforcements  should  be  sent,  in  a  spirit  of 
solidarity,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  local  church  and  consolid- 
date  its  Christian  communities. 


1.1.2   French  Overseas  Provinces 
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1.1.3   Growing  Diversity 

We  may  expect'  that  the  apostolic  response  to  local  situations, 
political,  economic  and  cultural,  will  lead  to  a  growing 
diversity  among  Spiritan  groups  in  the  various  continents.  Where 
diversity  increases,  new  and  other  bonds  of  unity  must  be  found: 
that  will  be  an  important  task  for  the  years  ahead. 

In  the  reports  of  the  circumscriptions  little  is  said  about 
incul turation ,  dialogue,  ecumenism,  youth  and  urbanisation.  The 
problem  of  the  sects  is  often  mentioned  and  some  reports  insist 
on  the  growing  trend  of  materialism  in  Africa,  with  a  loss  of 
attention  for  spiritual  values,  especially  among  the  new  elites 
and  the  youth . 


1.1.4   Special  Situations 

Special  situations  exist  in  Ethiopia,  Senegal  and  Makurdi.  In 
Ethiopia  two  different  apostolic  groups  are  working  in  separate 
pastoral  projects  since  1970.  A  Dutch-American  team  of  four  is 
involved  in  first  evangelisation  among  the  Borana,  a  half  nomadic 
pastoral  people.  This  approach  was  quite  original,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  incul turation  from  the  very  beginning. 

A  mostly  Ir^_sh_  gr^jup  has  put  itself  at  the  service  of  the  local 
Orthodox  Church,  recognising  it  as  the  true  "local  church"  of 
Ethiopia  with  its  sixteen  centuries  long  history.  The  group  of 
ten  confreres  has  refused  to  set  up  a  traditional  "Catholic 
Mission"  and  patiently  works  on  building  a  new  type  of  relation 
with  the  Orthodox.  Development  work  is  also  a  large  part  of 
their  task. 

This  ecumenical  venture  --  unique  in  the  Congregation  --  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  Secretariate  for  Christian  Unity  of  the 
Holy  See,  but  it  is  frowned  upon  by  the  Ethiopian  Catholic 
Bishops'  conference  and  by  the  neighbouring  Apostolic  Vicariates. 
Both  groups  are  having  problems  with  their  ecclesial  environment 
because  of  their  new  and  "unorthodox"  apostolic  approach.  The 
General  Council  has  supported  them  because  we  felt  that,  given 
the  isolated  physical  environment  and  the  absence  of  traditional 
church  structures  in  their  areas  (in  the  far  south  of  Ethiopia), 
they  would  not  create  confusion  in  the  traditional  Christian 
Community  nor  disrupt  existing  pastoral  structures. 
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In  Madagascar  and  Tanzania  the  economic  situation  is  dramatic  and 
our  missionaries  there  live  and  work  in  great  poverty.  But  the 
Church  is  very  much  alive. 

o 
Cabo  Verde  suffers  from  endemic  draughts,   year  after  year.   This 

makes  the  country  totally  dependent  on  food-imports  from  the  out- 
side. Being  an  archipel  of  small  islands,  the  diocese  has 
problems  with  communications  and  with  the  coordination  of 
pastoral  work.  One  of  the  big  difficulties  in  this  kOQ  year-old 
church  is  the  scarcity  of  local  vocations  to  the  priesthood. 

Gambia  has  rejoiced  in  the  ordination  of  its  first  two  priests 
since  Evangelisation  started  there. 

Senegal  deserves  special  mention  because  of  its  position  in  the 
SAHEL,  where  the  Church  took  its  share  in  assisting  the  needy 
victims  of  prolonged  drought.  Senegal  is  our  only  district 
covering  four  countries:  Mauretania,  Senegal,  Guinea  Conakry  and 
Guinea  Bissau.  Apostolic  commitment  in  these  three  countries  was 
initiated  by  and  supported  from  Senegal.  While  Mauretania  has 
now  developed  into  a  rather  strong  group  with  their  own  priori- 
ties and  style,  the  missions  in  Guinea  Bissau  and  in  Guinea 
Conakry  are  still  strongly  linked  to  Senegal.  In  Guinea  Bissau 
we  undertook  the  evangelisation  of  the  Manjaks  in  their  own 
homeland  after  having  worked  for  many  years  among  this  ethnic 
group  in  Dakar.  The  Provinces  of  Portugal  and  France  have 
accepted  to  jointly  staff  this  Guinea  Mission  where  a  second 
station  is  soon  to  be  opened.  There  are  other  Manjak  people  in 
Mauretania  and  in  France.  Some  coordination  exists  between 
pastoral  workers  among  this  people  "in  diaspora"  and  their 
home/church  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop,  Mgr.  Settimio 
Ferrazzetta,  a  Franciscan. 

After  eighteen  years  the  Spiritans  have  returned  to  Guinea 
Conakry  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  Mgr.  Sarah.  It  was  he 
who  chose  the  place  where  we  should  go  --  the  extended  and  rural 
Mission  of  Katako,  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometres  from  Conakry, 
which  the  local  clergy  had  difficulty  in  staffing,  being  still  a 
rather  small  group.  The  Archbishop  also  chose  two  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Spiritan  Community.  He  defined  the  type  of 
presence  he  wanted  us  to  live  out:  witness  of  religious 
community  life,  acceptance  of  simple  apostolic  means,  without 
creating  strong  material  structures  depending  on  outside  money 
and   full  acceptance  of  Guinea's  church   development,   where   lay 
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people  have  a  central  place. 

The  Spiritan  communities  in  both  Guineas  have  thus  adopted  a  new 
and  challenging  missionary  style,  responding  to  the  new  age  of 
Mission . 

Makurdi  District  deserves  mention  for  its  courageous  response  to 
a  call  for  first  evangelisation  in  neighbouring  Yola  Diocese 
(Northeastern  Nigeria),  where  a  situation  of  "kairos"  exists.  It 
is  described  in  the  section  on  Islam  in  this  report. 


Bangui,   finally,   ii 


w  ^v,^„^  .„^„„^ „..„  y  young   priests   are 

. .    Their  insertion  in  a  still  1 

church   structure  does  not 


led 


A 
s- 
c 

a 


church   structure  does  not  happen  without  great  difficulties, 
particular  problem  in  Bangui  is  the  strong  contestation  of  pries 
tly  celibacy  by  the  young  clergy,   who  want  to  make  this  a  publi 
issue   in   spite   of  the  official   silence   surrounding   it   — 
silence  imposed  by  Church  authorities. 

1 . 2   Europe  and  North  America 

Most  reports  insist  on  the  challenge  of  underpr i vi 1 iged  or  margi- 
nalised groups  in  their  countries:  guest  workers  or  migrants  in 
Europe  (especially  from  Africa  or  south-eastern  Europe),  the  "new 
poor"  in  Europe,  the  political  and  economic  refugees  and  the 
social  minorities  in  North  America.  There  are  many  references  to 
mounting  racism  and  aggressive  attitudes  towards  migrants.  Unem- 
ployment' is  frequently  mentioned,  often  related  to  the  status  of 
migrants.  France  and  Germany  explicitly  refer  to  Islam  as  a 
growing  reality,  sometimes  perceived  as  a  threat.  Islam  is 
growing  in  England  also.  It  is  the  religion  of  most  African  and 
Asian  migrants.  There  is  also  passing  reference  to  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  secularism  and  consumerism.  France, 
Holland  and  England  signal  a  particular  commitment  to  migrants, 
guest  workers  and  foreign  students.  Portugal  gives  particular 
attention  to  Cabo-Verdian  migrants. 
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North  America  (the  four  Provinces)  give  particular  attention  to 
ethnic  minorities  or  "native  Americans / Canadians "  (U.S.  West, 
Canadian  Provinces)  or  to  refugees  (especially  U.S.  East  which 
strongly  supports,  even  by  way  of  legal  action  and  lobbying,  the 
Haitian  community).  Irish  confreres  have  launched  and  still 
animate  important  relief  organisations,  or  are  involved  full-time 
in  refugee  work.  In  Dublin  two  communities  are  working  with  the 
poorest  in  inner  city  parishes. 

The  Province  has  an  Animation  Centre  for  Justice  and  Peace  and  a 
Training  Centre  (development  course)  for  development  workers. 

Holland  mentions  a  strong  commitment  through  political  action, 
together  with  other  religious,  against  racism  and  for  inter- 
national justice,  both  politically  and  economically.  The  whole 
missionary  approach  of  the  local  church  as  such  bears  this 
particular  hallmark. 

The  general  situation  in  these  northern  countries  --  hardly 
analysed  in  the  reports  --  is  not  favourable  for  vocations  to  the 
priesthood  and  religious  life. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  reports,  except  in  Holland,  of  a 
strong  rise  of  conservatism  in  parts  of  the  societies  themselves 
and  in  the  churches,  and  of  tensions  in  the  Church  itself.  The 
reports  do  not  describe  the  pastoral  orientation  of  the  local 
churches  but  insist  on  the  relationship  between  the  Provinces  and 
the  local  churches,  particularly  in  matters  of  what  mission  means 
for  them,  of  missionary  animation  and  of  vocations  for  the  Con- 
gregation . 

A  particular  problem  stands  out:  what  exactly  is  the  proper  role 
and  responsibility  of  our  provinces  in  the  Church's  mission? 
There  is  confusion  about  their  relationship  to  the  local  church. 
In  France,  for  instance,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  to  minimize  the  role  of  the  missionary  institutes.  This 
is  true  in  Holland  also.  Germany,  England  and  others  mention 
difficulties  in  the  Congregation's  vocation  ministry.  However, 
Germany  has  just  opened  a  house  of  formation  after  many  years. 

Missionary  animation  usually  takes  place  in  full  coordination 
with  the  local  church.  U.S.  West  explicitly  mentions  its  choice 
of  priorities  in  conformity  with  the  orientations  of  the  local 
church  for  Hispanic  and  Black  ministry.  Trinidad  says  that  it  is 
totally  integrated  into  the  local  church. 
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2.0   Priorities 

2.1.  General  Remarks  • 

The  circumscriptions  had  been  asked  to  list  in  order  of  priority 
the  four  general  orientations  given  by  the  1980  General  Chapter: 
greater  openness  to  the  call  to  Universal  Mission  (S.  L.  56),  the 
continuing  commitment  to  our  missionary  involvement  in  the  local 
churches  (S.  L.  57),  a  deepening  commitment  to  the  poor  (S.  L. 
59),  a  deepening  commitment  to  the  witness  of  our  religious- 
missionary  way  of  life  (S.  L.  61). 


2.1.1   First  Priority 

Fifty-two  major  superiors  replied  to  the  questionnaire  of  whom 
three  gave  incomplete  replies.  Twenty-six  circumscriptions 
(eighteen  districts,  seven  groups  or  foundations  and  one  prov- 
ince) listed  as  their  first  priority  their  continuing  commitment 
to  the  local  church  (See  Table  1). 

Only  nine  districts  chose  one  of  the  other  three  priorities  as 
their  first.  Seven  circumscriptions  gave  commitment  to  the  poor 
as  their  first  priority:  three  Brazilian  Districts,  Pakistan, 
the  Province  of  Angola  and  the  two  United  States  provinces.  Nine 
circumscriptions  mentioned  the  witness  of  religious  life  as  their 
first  concern:  four  districts  and  five  provinces.  Nine  circum- 
scriptions chose  universal  mission,  including  six  provinces,  two 
districts,  Senegal  and  Kilimanjaro,  both  of  which  have  launched 
missionary  ventures  outside  their  own  boundaries,  and  the  East 
African  Foundation. 

Out  of  the  twenty-five  districts  that  gave  as  their  first  option 
their  commitment  to  the  local  church,  fourteen  gave  universal 
mission  as  option  four. 

We  can  conclude  that  the  main  orientations  for  those  "sent  out" 
is  their  commitment  to  the  local  church  to  which  they  have  been 
sent   (See  Table  2) . 

2.1.2   Universal  Mission 

Universal  Mission  has  been  chosen  as  first  priority  by  six  Prov- 
inces, one  Foundation  and  two  Districts.  Apart  from  these,  it 
mostly  figures  as  number  four. 
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TABLE  1.   RANKING  OF  PRIORITIES:   BY  NUMBER  OF 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIONS  GIVING  EACH  RANK 


Priorities   Rank   Provinces   Districts 


Group  s/ 
Foundations 


Total 


Involve- 

1 

1 

ment  in 

2 

8 

the  Local 

3 

3 

Church 

4 

i\ 

18 
7 
1 
1 


7 
1 
1 
0 


26 

16 

5 

5 


Witness  of  1 

Religious-  2 

Missionary  3 

Way  of  Life  4 


5 
1 
7 
2 


H 
8 
9 
6 


0 

1 

It 


9 
13 
17 
12 


A  Deepening  1 

Commitment  2 

to  the  3 

Poor  ^ 


3 
3 
5 
i» 


3 

10 

8 

5 


1 
3 
3 
2 


7 
16 
16 
11 


Opennes  s 

1 

6 

to  Univ- 

2 

h 

ersal 

3 

0 

Mission 

4 

5 

2 
2 
8 


1 
1 
i» 
3 


9 

7 

12 

22 


Note 


Fifty-two  circumscriptions  returned  questionnaires.  Forty-nine 
of  the  questionnaires  were  complete,  i.e.  contained  rankings 
for  all  four  priorities.  Three  replies  were  incomplete,  i.e. 
they  contained  rankings  for  two  or  three  of  the  priorities. 
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TABLE  2.   OVERALL  RANKING  OF  PRIORITIES 
OF  POINTS  FOR  EACH  PRIORITY 


BY  NUMBER 


Ranking  and  Points 


Priori  ties 


Total 
Points 


Overall 
Ranking 


Involvement  in 
the  Local  Church 


^oH 


H8 


1  0 


167 


Witness  of  Religious- 
Missionary  Way  of 
Life 


36 


39 


3^ 


12 


121 


A  Deepening  Commit- 
ment to  the  Poor 


28 


H& 


32 


1  1 


1  19 


Openness  to 
Universal  Mission 


36 


21 


2H 


22 


103 


Note 


The  overall  ranking  was  calculated  by  using  a  points  system 
Points  were  allocated  as  follows: 


1st  Priority 

2nd  Priority 

3rd  Priority 

ilth  Priority 


^  Points 

3  Points 

2  Points 

1  Point 
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Can  we  conclude  that  this  movement  still  remains  weak  in  the 
Congregation?  Or  has  the  question  been  understood  in  a  different 
way  in  the  Districts?   The  question  is  worth  asking. 

The  Provinces,  being  the  "sending"  circumscriptions,  are  more 
naturally  turned  towards  this  priority.  It  means  that  the 
transcul tural  aspect  of  our  mission,  and  the  solidarity  with  the 
churches  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  remains  a  strong 
priority . 


2.1.3   Three  Important  Questions 

1)  Does  the  listing  of  priorities  as  given  in  the  reports  not 
show  that  the  order  of  priorities  as  proposed  by  the  1980 
General  Chapter  does  not  reflect  the  actual,  "de  facto" 
order  in  the  life  of  the  Institute? 

2)  Does  the  actual  evolution  in  world  mission  not  point  to 
the  need  for  greater  openness  to  universal  mission?  And 
is  a  particular  animation  not  called  for  in  the  years 
ahead? 


3)   Does   this  not  equally  apply  to  the   Constitutions, 
universal  mission  remains  rather  in  the  shadow? 


where 


2.2   Commitment  to  the  Local  Church 


2.2.1   Africa,  Latin  America  and  Oceania 

In  Africa,  globally  the  same  priorites  are  mentioned  in  the 
service  of  the  local  church:  the  building  up  of  Christian 
communities;  vocations  to  the  priesthood,  especially  local 
clergy,  and  to  the  religious  life;  training  oflay  leaders  (Kwara 
Benue).  These  priorities  reflect  those  set  by  the  local  church. 
But  often  bishops  and  local  clergy  pay  lip-service  to  these 
priorities  while  in  fact  favouring  an  old-fashioned  clerical  type 
of  church.  "Making  the  local  church  missionary"  does  not  figure 
prominently  in  the  reports. 
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In  Latin  America  we  find  the  emphasis  mainly  on  basic 
communities,  conscientisation ,  commitment  to  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  But  there  is  also  much  attention  given  to  the 
fostering  of  priestly  and  religious  vocations  and  the  training  of 
lay  leaders  . 

Among  the  signs  of  hope,  those  most  often  mentioned  are:  the 
growth  of  priestly  and  religious  vocations,  both  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  and  the  emergence  of  an  ever  more  committed  laity. 


1 )   Our  Spiritan  Identity 

The  question  of  our  specific  Spiritan  contribution,  or  in  other 
words,  how  to  live  out  our  Spiritan  identity  in  a  local  church 
that  now  has  ultimate  responsibility  for  evangelisation,  hardly 
appears  in  the  reports.  But  from  our  visits  we  know  that  it  is 
strongly  present  in  the  reflection  of  the  confreres.  Some 
particular  aspects  must  be  mentioned  in  this  context: 

Alto  Jurua  recognises  Spiritan  Vocations  as  its  special  priority, 
iville   may   be   typical  of  a   new   way   of   defining 

the   pas t , 


others",  with  strong  emphasis  on  our  own  prioritie; 

community,   as  other  new  groups  did  which  arrived  ; 

recently,   challenged  by  the  local  church  itself,   it  came  to  see 

its   role  as  a  specific  one:    not  that  of  overall   r espons ibl i ty 

but  still  with  a  duty  of  more  than  average  availability   "because 

we  are  the  founding  group".    "You  are  our  fathers  as  well  as  our 

brothers"  some  bishops  said. 


This  same  reflection  was  heard  in  Doume  ,  Senegal  and  Gabon.  It 
is  a  new  way  in  which  the  local  church  calls  on  us  once  it  has 
firmly  taken  hold  of  its  own  r espons ib 1 i ty . 


2  )   Adaptation  and  Growth 

Doume  gives  particular  attention  to  neglected  minorities  such   as 
Pygmies  and  Bororos  (a  pastoral  tribe  slightly  Islamised). 

Gabon   and  Yaounde  insist  on  spiritual  renewal  and  mention   great 
openness  for  this  among  the  confreres. 
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Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  dream  of  a  Spiritan  Foundation. 
Perhaps  this  can  now  become  a  reality  with  the  new  situation  in 
Haiti  and  the  imminent  return  of  the  Congregation  there. 

Kilimanjaro  has  been  experiencing  new  forms  of  associate  member- 
ship with  expatriate  lay  missionaries,  also  open  to  local  lay 
associates.  Worth  mentioning  is  the  District's  "vision 
statement"  --  worked  out  in  a  wel 1 -prepared  chapter  and  clearly 
stating  the  District's  priorities  and  commitments  --  as  a 
reaction  to  some  sense  of  drifting  in  the  local  church  itself. 

Mauritius  has  a  particular  concern  for  dialogue  with  non- 
Christians.  FLACQ  has  a  community  entirely  devoted  to  dialogue 
with  Hindus.  Ste  Croix,  where  Fr.  Laval's  tomb  is,  wants  to  be  a 
meeting  place  of  Christians,  Hindus  and  Muslims.  Ste  Croix  is 
both  a  centre  for  receiving  young  people  and  for  the  fostering  of 
Spiritan  voca tions . Oceania  (Papua  New  Guinea  and  Australia)  are 
presenting  a  new  project  which  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Senegal  lists  in  its  last  Chapter  (February  1985)  four  signs  of 
hope  that  may  be  called  typical  for  many  other  districts:  "the 
availability  of  the  confreres,  their  commitment  to  their  mission, 
their  desire  to  live  out  their  Spiritan  vocation,  and  the  growth 
of  priestly  and  religious  vocations  in  the  local  church." 

The  Province  of  Nigeria,  with  the  largest  Noviciate  and  Scholas- 
ticate  in  the  Congregation,  seeks  to  establish  Spiritan  communi- 
ties in  areas  of  Nigeria  where  it  has  not  been  up  to  now.  Thus 
it  intends  to  broaden  the  base  of  its  membership  —  including 
uLuti  t'cuui-L  ^louiJo  diiu  luoKxij^  i^iit,  iiuv±iicc  L-iuj_;>  "Nigerian".  To 
that  effect  it  seeks  to  receive  "pressing  pastoral  tasks  from 
dioceses  especially  in  areas  or  in  types  of  work  calling  for 
special  effort  and/or  organisation".  The  Province  is  already 
involved  in  first  and  ongoing  evangelisation  in  four  dioceses 
outside  Ibo-Land,  in  two  Catholic  schools  at  secondary  level  in 
two  deprived  areas  and  has  a  significant  participation  in  form- 
ation in  the  regional  senior  seminary.  It  has  founded  new  mis- 
sions in  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe. 
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2.2.2   Europe  and  North  America 

In  the  reports  the  same  priorities  stand  out  for  most  Provinces: 
they  continue  their  work  of  fostering  Spiritan  vocations,'  but 
always  in  the  wider  pastoral  approach  of  missionary  animation  in 
their  local  church.  Some  lay  the  priority  on  this  vocation- 
ministry  (England,  Germany,  Ireland,  U.S.  East),  others  on  the 
work  of  promoting  missionary  awareness. 

France,  England,  U.S.  East  and  Portugal  insist  on  work  with 
migrants,  foreign  students  or  refugees  --  or  underprivileged 
minorities  (U.S.  West). 

Two  concerns  are  much  more  prominent  now  than  six  years  ago:  the 
concern  for  Justice  and  Peace  (North  America,  Spain  and  Holland 
are  good  examples).  Equally  the  openness  to  more  universal 
Mission  --  forgoing  the  earlier  framework  of  "a  Province  and  its 
districts" . 

Integration  in  the  pastoral  structures  of  the  local  church  and 
close  collaboration  with  other  institutes  is  a  hallmark  of  our 
work  in  the  Northern  Provinces.  The  role  of  the  Conferences  of 
Religious  as  partners  in  the  dialogue  with  the  bishops  greatly 
helps  to  define  and  preserve  the  proper  role  and  place  of  the 
institutes  in  the  local  church. 

The  older  Provinces  are  less  and  less  at  the  exclusive  service  of 
"overseas  missions",  recruiting  and  training  personnel  to  be  sent 
out  and  raising  funds  to  sustain  these  works.  They  are  discove- 
ring more  and  more  a  proper  mission  in  their  own  local  church  and 
try  to  take  part  in  new  emerging  mission  patterns  in  Europe  and 
North  Amer i  ca . 

However,   the   priority   remains   to   go   out   beyond   their  own 

boundaries,   and   missionary   commitment  in  the  local   church  of 

origin   still  is  very  secondary.    Trinidad,   which   declares  an 

almost  total  identification  with  their  own  local  church,  is 
indeed  a  notable  exception. 

Even  in  the  Provinces  in  Africa  and  in  the  Foundations,  priority 
is  given  to  missionary  service  outside  their  own  country. 
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2.2.3   Education 

A  word  about  education.  The  Congregation  counts  among  its  works_ 
Duquesne  University  with  more  than  six  thousand  five  hundred- 
students  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  staff.  Some  fourteen 
secondary  schools  in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Trinidad,  Ireland,  Swit- 
zerland, France  and  Germany  are  owned  and  run  by  the  Congreg- 
ation, with  over  seven  thousand  students.  Some  Provinces  still 
have  junior  scholas ticates .  Thirty  confreres  are  working  in  the 
orphanages  of  Auteuil.  Nine  confreres  are  University  chaplains 
or  involved  in  Campus  Ministry.  Thus  we  can  rightly  speak  of  a 
strong  tradition  of  education. 

Over  the  past  six  years  Duquesne  is  trying  very  hard  to  express 
more  clearly  its  Spiritan  character,  through  constant  efforts  of 
its  President,  Fr.  Nesti,  and  other  Spiritan  confreres.  Much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  issues  of  international  solidarity,  of 
North-South  relationship  and  intercul tura 1  communication.  To 
that  effect  the  Institute  of  World  Concerns  has  been  created 
inside  the  university. 


institution  and  we  should  indeed  invest  more  in  developing 
Spiritan  values  in  the  framework  of  the  university  and  use  this 
forum  to  the  best  of  our  possibilities  for  our  world-wise 
mission.  More  Spiritan  personnel  is  needed  to  this  effect  and 
our  international  character  should  find  a  more  significant 
expression  in  personnel  policy  there. 

In  a  number  of  our  secondary  schools,  particularly  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada,  much  attention  is  given  to  fostering  greater 
awareness  of  world  problems  and  issues  of  international  solid- 
arity. Strong  emphasis  is  equally  laid  on  the  spiritual  animat- 
ion of  the  students.  However,  in  some  other  schools  this  is 
lacking  and  there  is  sometimes  a  sense  of  drifting,  with  aging 
personnel  and  a  lack  of  clear  planning  for  the  future. 

The  Congregation  fully  recognises  the  place  of  education  among 
our  traditional  commitments.  These  works  of  education,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  separate  tradition,  but  must  be 
integrated  in  the  overall  missionary  perspective  and  goals  of  the 
communi  ty . 
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2 . 3  Commitment  to  the  Poor 


Southern  Circumscriptions 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Spiritans  in  Asia,  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  are  indeed  at  the  service  of  the  poor, 
as  defined  in  Spiritan  Life. 

In  Latin  America  especially,  almost  all  our  commitments  are  with 
the  materially  poor,  often  with  the  oppressed  and  the  margin- 
alised. 

The  emphasis  lies  on  working  through  the  small  Christian 
communities:  "communidades  de  base",  or  communities  at  the  level 
of  villages  or  city  quarters;  and  on  conscientising  the  people. 
Justice  and  Peace  as  a  real  priority  in  apostolic  commitment  is  a 
quite  familiar  issue,  much  more  so  than  in  Africa. 

In  Africa  the  commitment  to  the  poor  happens  mainly  through  the 
Christian  communities,  which  take  responsibli ty  for  the  service 
of  their  brothers.  "Development",  "integral  development",  "prom- 
otion humaine"  are  the  key  words.  Bangui  is  a  good  example  of  a 
church-wide,  organised  development-programme,  but  it  rests  to  a 
large  extent  upon  expatriate  personnel  and  resources. 

Apart  from  isolated  actions,  the  commitment  in  the  field  of 
Justice  and  Peace  remains  weak.  Bagamoyo  says:  "We  are  a  bit 
afraid  to  say  it  too  loud  ...  we  are  expatriates".  In  some  local 
churches  there  exist  diocesan  or  i nterdiocesan  structures  for 
promoting  Justice  and  Peace.  Some  episcopal  conferences,  like 
Zaire,  Ghana  and  Angola,  have  sometimes  brought  out  strong 
pastoral  letters  denouncing  injustice.  Expatriate  missionaries 
are  rather  invited  to  speak  out  in  their  home  countries  against 
structures  or  policies  oppressive  for  the  Third  World. 

Senegal  expresses  a  commitment  in  which  many  districts  may  recog- 
nise themselves:  "Most  of  our  confreres  live  with  the  poor  day 
after  day.  They  share  the  tragedy  of  the  calamities  that  befall 
the  people.  They  are  profoundly  in  communion  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  live.  There  is  a  willingness  to  take  part 
loyally  in  what  the  state  undertakes  for  the  building  up  of  the 
country. " 
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Kilimanjaro  stresses  the  spiritual  dimension  of  poverty,  to  be 
addressed  by  genuine  evangelisation,  but  also  speaks  about  its 
"constant  search  for  and  response  to  ever  poorer  and  poorer 
situations,  both  nearby  and  in  surrounding  dioceses  and  coun- 
tries" . 

Some  mention  is  made  of  the  poor  in  the  big  cities  but  it  is  not 
really  an  issue  in  which  we  are  much  involved,  (except  for  Pikin, 
near  Dakar,  Bepanda,  near  Doula,  O.L.  of  Visitation  Parish  in 
Nairobi,  St  Michel  in  Libreville). 

Reference  is  made  to  our  lifestyle,  as  challenged  by  the  poor 
people  surrounding  us.  However,  from  our  visitations  we  know 
that  this  issue  is  much  more  alive  in  the  confreres'  concern  than 
appears  in  the  reports.  Most  confreres  have  a  very  simple  life- 
style and  many  live  in  real  poverty  sharing  generously  their 
resources  with  those  in  need. 


2 . 4    Witness  of  Religious-Missionary  Way  of  Life 


2.4.1   Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia 

The  overall  impression  received  from  looking  at  the  reports  from 
the  circumscriptions,  gives  reason  for  concern.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  many  do  not  understand  this  priority  or  what  we 
mean  by  "the  witness  of  religious-missionary  life".  There  is 
hardly  any  mention  of  how  this  is  related  to  the  apostolate.  The 
answers  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  "community",  in  the 
sense  of  living  alone  or  living  together. 

The  re ligi ous / spi r i tua 1  dimension  is  greatly  lacking  in  the  des- 
cription of  our  missionary  presence.  One  can  certainly  draw  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  an  overall  problem  regarding  religious 
life,  religious  life  and  apostolate,  and  community  life. 

One  notices  a  real  diversity  between  the  francophone,  lusophone 
and  some  anglophone  circumscriptions  on  the  one  hand,  and  most 
anglophone  ones  on  the  other.  There  is  great  diversity  also 
between  Latin  America,  Africa  and  the  Islands.  Personal  and 
community  renewal  seems  to  be  more  of  a  priority  in  the  francop- 
hone and  lusophone  areas  --  and  receives  more  attention,  globally 
speaking,  in  Africa. 
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We  seem  to  be  rather  remote  from  Libermann:  he  is  hardly 
referred  to  --  remote  also  from  the  Spiritan  way  of  life  as 
presented  in  the  new  Constitutions.  An  integrated  vision  of 
Apostolic  Life  --  in  the  sense  Fr.  Libermann  speaks  of  it 
seems  greatly  lacking.  The  dispersion  of  personnel,  which  is  a 
fruit  of  the  past,  the  work-oriented  attitudes,  the  pressure  of 
pastoral  tasks,  all  hamper  a  real  spiritual  renewal. 

Regional  communities,  encounters,  retreats,  recollections  are 
being  promoted.  There  again,  Africa  seems  to  be  ahead  of  Latin 
America.  Great  appreciation  has  been  expressed  for  the  Spiritan 
retreats  --  on  Libermann  and  our  Spiritan  heritage  --  preached  by 
confreres  specialised  in  these  matters.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  presence  of  young,  newly  appointed-confreres,  and  particul- 
arly those  of  the  Foundations,  often  challenges  the  older  ones, 
and  leads  to  efforts  of  renewal. 

This  General  Chapter  should  give  precise  directives  in  this 
important  matter,  and  the  study  on  community  life  presented  at 
this  Chapter  deserves  particular  attention.  Its  implementation 
should  be  strongly  recommended.  Some  particular  situations 
deserve  attention. 


1  )   Latin  America 

In  the  Latin  American  reports  one  wonders  why  so  little  mention 
is  made  of  the  witness -value  of  our  religious-missionary  life. 
Often  very  difficult  situations  lead  to  a  deepening  of  that 
spiritual  dimension,  or  to  a  type  of  spirituality  adapted  to  the 
situation.  One  feels  the  need  for  that  in  Latin  America  --  how 
do  the  confreres  manage? 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  strong  movement  of  basic  communities 
and  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  our  own  community  life  --  even 
if  we  do  try  to  be  integrated  in  these  basic  communities?  There 
is  such  a  strong  insistence  on  integration  in  the  local  church 
that  the  identification  is  almost  complete.  Where  is  our  specif- 
ic contribution? 

Are  the  young  Brazilian  confreres  going  to  challenge  their  expat- 
riate brethren  in  this  respect?  One  district  says:  "the  missio- 
nary objective  swallows  the  religious  ..."  Is  this  a  statement 
valid  for  the  whole  of  Latin  America?  Puerto  Rico,  with  its 
flourishing  Foundation,  insists  more  on  its  Spiritan  identity. 
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2)   Africa 

Kenya  mentions  a  growing  awareness  "that  living  alone  is  anoma- 
lous for  religious,  and  that  the  pastoral  needs  that  rather 
forced  it  on  us  in  the  past  do  not  really  operate  any  more.  Our 
bishops  too  are  more  ready  to  accept  community  living  than  in  the 
past  and  have  cooperated  in  a  number  of  cases  in  our  efforts  to 
re-group".  As  numbers  decline  and  other  pastoral  workers  share 
the  burden  with  the  Spiritans.  We  move  towards  regrouping  in  such 
a  way  that  the  community  dimension  becomes  more  obvious.  This  is 
happening  in  a  number  of  districts. 

Kilimanjaro  has  an  interesting  reflection  on  the  real  witness- 
value  of  our  traditional  religious  life-style  in  an  environment 
so  totally  different  from  ours  as  the  Massai.  This  again  poses 
forcefully  the  issue  of  inculturating  the  religious  life  in  its 
sociological  features.  This  will  pose  quite  different  challenges 
to  natives  and  expatriates.  And  what  about  African  expatriates 
in  Africa? 

Some  districts,  like  Doume  and  Yaounde,  Congo  and  Gabon,  have 
insisted  upon  their  Spiritan  identity  as  important  for  their  own 
specific  contribution  to  the  local  church  that  received  them. 
Most  vocations  in  the  FAC  come  from  Cameroun  and  Congo, 

Zambia  has  a  very  diversified  Spiritan  Group  and  says:  "our 
priority  is  to  have  our  group  be  truly  international  and  inter- 
racial, living  a  common  religious  life".  But  the  particular 
composition  of  the  group,  from  such  different  cultural  and  spiri- 
tual traditions  and  backgrounds,  makes  it  both  difficult  and 
challenging.  Such  situations  will  be  more  frequent  in  the  future 
--  so  it  may  be  important  for  the  Chapter  to  reflect  on  this. 

Nigeria  indicates  three  areas  of  special  interest:  to  have 
"communities  of  residence"  for  all  its  members,  to  indigenise 
religious  life  and  to  achieve  a  syntjiesis  of  apostolate,  reli- 
gious life  and  symbiosis  with  the  culture. 

The  report  indicates  that  this  incultu ration  is  actually 
happening  and  that  much  thought  is  given  to  it.  Concrete  exper- 
iences are  carefully  evaluated.  But  it  also  mentions  how  many 
difficulties  there  are  and  how  the  concrete  context  of  the 
country  creates  problems  for  the  implementation  of  this 
programme. 
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3) 


Pakistan 


Pakistan,  in  its  overall  Muslim  environment,  mentions  two  priori- 
ties that  go  together:  "to  be  persons  of  prayer  --  to  have  a 
clear  justice  dimension  in  our  work". 


2.4.2   Europe  and  North  America 

For  these  circumscriptions  too,  the  impression  is  that  the  wit- 
ness of  our  religious-missionary  way  of  life  is  given  little 
prominence  in  animation  --  the  reports  do  not  elaborate  on  it, 
except  for  some  few. 

Extended  community  structures  are  becoming  common  in  many 
Provinces.  Where  so  many  confreres  are  living  in  parochial 
structures,  outside  Spiritan  communities,  or  together  with  non- 
Spiritans,  regional  communities  provide  the  structure  for  regular 
encounters,  for  sharing  at  different  levels,  and  allow  the  Provi- 
ncial leadership  to  reflect  with  these  confreres  on  their 
ministry  and  to  relate  it  to  their  Spiritan  vocation.  France  and 
Holland  are  the  Provinces  that  have  most  developed  these  regional 
communities  and  made  them  real  structures  of  animation.  And  the 
confreres  highly  appreciate  it:  it  helps  these  Provinces  to 
achieve  a  certain  inner  coherence  and  unity.  France  and  Spain 
also  insist  on  each  community  having  "  a  community  project" 
which  means:  to  define  together  what  the  members  want  to  live 
out  together  and  how  they  can  in  fact  help  and  stimulate  each 
other.  Each  community  has  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Provincial 
leadership  what  this  "community  project"  is,  and  how  it  is  being 
implemented 


Poland   has  had  a  rather  special  history.    In  fourteen  years  of 

hard   and  generous  work  by  the  Polish  confreres  the  Province  has 

been   rebuilt,   materially  and  in  terms  of  personnel.    There  are 

twenty-seven  scholastics,  a  good  number  of  novices  each  year,  and 
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the  first  six  confreres  have  been  ordained.  This  year  the  first 
group  of  three  is  being  sent  out  to  Cameroun.  But  the  big 
probLem  is  that  the  "founding  group"  is  now  advancing  in  age, 
while  the  others  are  all  quite  young  --  there  is  no  age-group  in 
between.   This  makes  the  transition  quite  difficult  for  them. 

New  forms  of  membership  have  hardly  developed  at  all.  Trans- 
Canada  has  a  group  of  associate  members,  married  and  single,  who 
share  the  Spiritan  apostolate  and  look  for  a  truly  Spiritan 
spirituality.  In  Spain  and  U.S.  East,  this  associate  membership 
mainly  consists  in  integration  of  lay  people  into  our  communities 
for  the  sake  of  their  apostolate  with  us  and  for  the  time  of 
their  missionary  service.  Outside  these  Provinces  no  particular 
initiatives  have  been  developed. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  regional  community  is 
going  to  develop  greatly  in  the  future.  Certainly  it  will 
continue  as  a  regional  grouping  of  small  Spiritan  communities. 
But  we  do  hope  that  the  Spiritan  living  alone  will  not  become  a 
more  frequent  feature  of  our  Provinces.  We  recognise  that  in 
the  actual  circumstances  this  still  remains  necessary  in  some 
cases  for  the  sake  of  the  confreres  and  their  ministry. 


Conclusion 

In  concluding  this  section,  I  would  like  to  add  that  we  certainly 
cannot  interpret  these  reports  on  the  circumscriptions  as  if  they 
gave  an  all-embracing  picture  of  the  situation.  It  must  be  said 
that  the  visitations  gave  more  reason  for  optimism  regarding  this 
priority  of  spiritual  renewal  in  the  Congregation.  We  have  often 
mentioned  in  our  visitation  reports  that  real  efforts  are  made  in 
many  circumscriptions  to  answer  the  call  to  apostolic  holiness 
and  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  wi tness -va lue  of  our  life, 
especially  in  terms  of  apostolic  prayer,  simple  lifestyle,  choice 
of  apostolic  means  and  community. 

It  is  true  that  the  publications  of  the  Centre  for  Spiritan 
Animation  on  the  Founders  and  on  issues  of  spirituality  have  been 
extremely  well  received  and  read  with  interest  and  that  the 
Spiritan  Retreats  have  been  a  real  success  (cf.  the  report  in  the 
dossier  on  the  Beatification  of  Our  Venerable  Father).  I  think 
that  the  reports  received  are  still  very  relevant  and  that  we, 
members   of   the  General  Council  and  also  the   animators   of   the 
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Centre  for  Spiritan  Animation,  should  refrain  from  exaggerated 
optimism.  This  is  not  only  an  important  issue,  but  an  essential 
one  which  we  must  recommend  as  a  priority  for  animation. 


3.0   Specific  Problems  Mentioned  in  the  Reports 


3 . 1   Africa,  Latin  America  and  Oceania 

The  difficulties  most  mentioned  concern  the  witness-value  and  the 
relevance  of  our  missionary  presence  and  the  powerlesness  that  is 
ours  in  situations  of  poverty,  corruption,  oppression  and  injus- 
tice. The  reports  speak  of  the  concern  of  many  that  their 
standard  of  living  is  in  no  proportion  to  the  poverty  surrounding 
them,  but  mostly  the  confreres  feel  unable  to  do  much  about  it, 
either  because  of  the  existing  church  structures  or  because  of 
health  reasons  or  reasons  of  psychological  balance:  many  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  the  hardships  the  poor  are  enduring.  For 
that  reason  also,  many  resent  the  constant  references  in  Congre- 
gation documents  to  "identify  with  the  poor".  These  remarks  are 
made  in  Asia-Oceania  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Other  difficulties  frequently  mentioned  concern  the  lack  of  pas- 
toral planning,  pastoral  mission  and  dynamism  in  the  local 
churches.  Some  refer  to  serious  problems  with  bishops  who  either 
formally  oppose  what  the  confreres  feel  is  fully  in  line  with 
Vatican  II  (Ethiopia,  Pointe  Noire),  or  have  problems  in  dealing 
with  religious  communities  and  their  rightful  insistence  to  make 
a  specific  contribution  according  to  their  particular  vocation. 
The  fostering  of  Spiritan  vocations  is  one  of  these  issues. 

In  terms  of  spirituality,  some  Brazilian  Districts,  as  well  as 
Angola  speak  of  the  stress  and  the  frustrations  caused  by  power- 
lesness regarding  situations  of  violence  and  oppression.  This  is 
a  serious  challenge  to  the  Congregation,  to  which  these  confreres 
look   for  inspiration  and  motivation. 

Many  reports  mention  the  burdens  of  large  groups  of  confreres  who 
are  unable  to  change,  to  cope  with  the  fast  evolution  in  world 
and  church.  They  tell  how  much  this  hampers  good  community  life 
and  apostolatic  collaboration. 

Others  again  insist  on  the  heavy  workload  which  keeps  increasing 
as   the  numbers  continue  to  drop.    At  least  twelve   circumscrip- 
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tions  complain  about  lack  of  personnel.  The  dimension  of  reflec- 
tion and  prayer  and  the  value  of  community  life  suffer  greatly, 
due  to  this  excessive  workload.  Also  related  to  this  is  the 
isolation  of  many,  the  too-great  distances  between  confreres  and 
communities  often  made  worse  because  of  bad  roads,  lack  of  fuel 
or  decent  cars.  Financial  problems  are  also  frequently  referred 
to  (eight  Districts). 

Finally  some  nine  Districts  or  Groups  speak  of  the  challenge  of 
cultural  factors  and  developments,  or  the  emergence  of  new  socio- 
cultural  realities,  as  in  the  Caribbean  Islands,  Mauritius, 
Guyane.  It  is,  especially  for  expatriates,  extremely  difficult 
to  understand  all  this  and  to  take  it  into  account  in  their  work 
of  evangelisation. 

Except  for  Latin  America,  the  confreres  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing what  the  Congregation  really  means  in  calling  for  a 
greater  commitment  to  Justice  and  Peace,  or  do  not  see  what  they 
can  do  as  expatriates  in  the  face  of  injustices  they  witness. 

Only  one  District  explicitly  mentions  the  policy  of  rotation 
between  Provinces  and  Districts,  as  disrupting.  Very  few  mention 
Youth,  or  the  immense  problems  in  the  big  cities. 


3 . 2   Europe  and  North  America 

Our  older  Provinces  have  many  problems  in  common,  (except  for 
Poland,  which  presents  a  totally  different  picture).  They 
struggle  with  problems  of  survival  and  meaningful  witness  of 
Christian  values,  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel  in  Jesus  Christ, 
meaningful  service  to  the  world  and  the  Church  in  a  "post- 
Christian",  secularised,  materialistic  society,  that  from  optim- 
istic faith  in  unlimited  possiblities  has  grown  weary,  fearful 
and  pessimistic.  They  do  so  as  aging  communities,  where  some  are 
hardly  in  touch  with  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  world  around 
them,  a  world  that  ignores  them  to  a  large  extent. 

Among  the  problems  listed  are:  How  to  develop  a  vision  of  what 
our  Mission  is,  a  vision  which  can  motivate,  unify  and  encourage 
the  confreres,  give  them  a  strong  sense  that  together  they  are 
involved  in  a  common,  meaningful  venture.  It  is  amazing  how  many 
Provinces  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  a  certain  extent! 
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3.2.1   Commitment  to  Mission 
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Many  provinces  struggle  with  the  problem:  how  to  present  Mission 
today?  What  type  of  witness  to  give  --  in  lifestyle,  apostolic 
activities,  choice  of  commitment.  This  is  equivalent,  in  some 
Provinces  more  than  others,  to  the  question  of  our  proper  place 
and  function  as  an  international  missionary  institute  in  the 
local  church. 


3.2.2   Personnel 

In  the  field  of  personnel  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  problem  of 
high  average  age  --  lack  of  sufficient  people  to  keep  the  vital 
works  of  the  Province  going. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  of  community.  In  the  older  Provinces 
there  are  often  big  communities  of  over  twenty-five  members.  How 
are  we  to  maintain  a  healthy  relationship  alive  among  so  many 
people,  with  room  for  initiative,  responsibility,  creativity  for 
each?  This  requires  superiors  of  high  quality.  Where  are  we  to 
find  them?  How  are  we  to  train  them  or  help  them  to  animate 
their  communities? 
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Many  Provinces  have  a  certain  number  of  confreres  more  or  less 
marginalised  or  with  particular  problems.  The  Provinces  receive 
and  take  care  "of  those  who  have  to  return  to  their  home  Province 
because  of  difficulties  they  have  met  where  they  were  sent.  This 
is  a  service  the  Provinces  render  with  discretion  and  charity. 
Marginal isation  of  those  confreres  cannot  always  be  avoided.  The 
Provincials  try  to  keep  in  contact  and  maintain  the  links  as  well 
as  they  can. 

Sometimes  the  marginalisation  is  relative  and  is  the  consequence 
of  the  particular  mission  entrusted  to  the  confrere.  It  often 
happens  that  the  local  church  asks  for  the  service  of  individuals 
or  offers  a  particular  ministry  to  individuals  and  not  to  the 
community.  Some  Provinces  complain  about  this.  Here  regional 
communities  will  be  of  great  importance. 

With  a  large  group  of  aging  confreres,  the  mobility  of  the 
personnel  is  necessarily  limited.  Many  reports  make  mention  of 
"insecurity",  a  psychological  factor  that  aging  people  often  have 
to  cope  with.  It  is  important  for  the  superiors  to  take  it  into 
account  in  the  animation  of  their  Province. 

Almost  all  the  reports  speak  of  the  difficulty  in  fostering 
Spiritan  vocations,  often  in  spite  of  enormous  efforts.  It  seems 
impossible  to  make  firm  provisions  for  the  future  or  to  point  to 
clear  trends  as  to  whether  the  vocations  crisis  will  continue. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  be  in  touch  with  reality  as  well 
as  we  can,  collaborate  closely  with  the  local  church  in  vocation 
ministry,  and  try  the  best  we  can.  Most  Provinces  do  this  in  an 
absolutely  admirable  way. 


3-3   Special  Challenges  to  the  Congregation 

At  the  end  of  this  overview  --  and  recalling  the  challenges  put 
before  us  by  current  trends  in  the  World  and  in  the  Church,  some 
important  questions  arise. 
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^.1   Changing  Roles 

Where  the  Congregation  is  developing  quickly  in  the  Southern 
countries,  should  we  not  be  more  attentive  to  the  different  roles 
which  the  same  Congregation  can  play  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
countries?  How  can  we  enable  our  southern  provinces  to  become 
effective  agents  of  their  own  development  in  full  solidarity 
with  their  own  countries  and  local  churches? 

How  can  we  define  the  relations  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
churches,  and  determine  the  role  of  an  international  institute 
like  ours  in  that  context? 

How  can  we,  Spiritans  from  different  continents.  Join  our  dif- 
ferent roles  in  our  common  struggle  for  justice  and  peace?  Latin 
America  certainly  helps  us  to  make  these  apparently  theoretical 
questions  very  concrete. 


4.2   Urban  Apostolate 

In  Africa  we  are  not  found  so  much  in  the  cities,  having  trad- 
itionally considered  it  our  vocation  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
most  remote  and  isolated  areas  and  to  cater  for  marginalised 
minorities,  as  is  often  the  case  with  groups  and  peoples  still  in 
need  of  first  evangelisation.  Our  involvement  in  the  cities  up 
to  now  has  been  mostly  in  traditional  pastoral  situations. 
Should  we  not  concentrate  more  on  the  cities? 

A  question  arising  from  growing  urbanisation  is;  What  will  be  the 
consequences  of  these  new  challenges  for  our  rural  apostolate  as 
the  immense  human  problems  related  to  fast  population  growth  and 
urbanisation,  with  the  deep  changes  in  societies  they  cause, 
call  for  new  pastoral  strategies? 

Finally  the  new  environments  created  by  population  growth  and 
urbanisation  will  call  for  new  emphases  in  our  spiritual  outlook, 
attitudes  and  motivations.  In  the  Latin  American  countries,  and 
especially  in  Brazil,  important  efforts  are  being  made  by  theolo- 
gians and  masters  of  spirituality  to  help  people  find  a  new 
spiritual  basis  for  coping  with  situations  of  violence,  injustice 
and  oppression.  In  Africa  new  directions  are  emerging  in  the  way 
Gospel  and  salvation  are  related  to  the  religious  experience  of 
peoples  and  individuals  in  the  context  of  today's  Africa.  Do  our 
New  Constitutions  leave  enough  liberty  for  these  developments? 
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These  trends  will  of  course  have  their  repercussions  on  our 
formation  programmes  that  must  prepare  the  young  to  cope  with 
the  totally  new  questions  presented  by  the  urban  apostolate. 
They  will  also  influence  the  use  of  our  resources  and  the  life- 
style of  our  apostolic  teams. 


4.3   Youth  Ministry 

Youth  ministry  is  an  area  in  which  most  circumscriptions  are  not 
very  much  engaged.  Most  of  our  forces  go  into  adult  ministry. 
Expatriate  missionaries  are  getting  on  in  age.  But  the  African 
and  Brazilian  Spiritans  are  predominantly  young. 

We   still  have  schools  and  works  of  education.   Do  we  use  them  to 

develop  a  more  international  outlook  and  to  prepare  young  people 

to   cope  with  global  problems?   Do  we  help  them  "to  break  out   of 

the   vicious   circle   and  to  affirm  their  faith   in   the  future, 

working  with   youth  to  build  a  future  for  youth"   (Cone.  102,  p. 

1^5).  An  excellent  example  of  a  new,  creative  approach  is  the 
"Servol"    experience    of    Fr.    Jerry   Pantin    in    Trinidad. 


4.4   Ministry  to  Refugees 

The  Congregation  with  its  contacts  in  fifty  countries  and  its 
vast  knowledge  of  Africa,  where  most  of  the  refugees  are,  is  in  a 
priviliged  position  for  helping  refugees.  As  the  freed  slaves 
were  among  the  poorest  and  most  abandoned  in  Libermann's  time, 
the  refugees  are  in  the  same  category  today.  They  are  often 
without  adequate  pastoral  care,  as  was  the  case  with  the  freed 
slaves.  The  implications  for  our  apostolic  priorities,  formation 
and  use  of  resources  are  obvious. 

In  addition  to  sustenance,  what  those  in  the  refugee 
camps  ask  for  above  all  is  people  with  whom  they  can 
speak  at  the  level  of  their  deep  human  and  spritual 
concerns.  Missionaries  have  this  possibility  more  than 
most  others,  yet  the  number  who  actually  move  with 
refugee  people  is  not  great. 
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^.5   Response  to  Spiritual  Needs 

This  question  of  how  to  respond  to  the  yearnings  and  felt  heeds, 
which  give  rise  to  the  sects,  will  influence  our  initial 
formation  for  ministry,  as  well  as  ongoing  formation. 


^.6   Witness  to  Mission 

As  an  international  missionary  Congregation,  we  have  a  role  to 
play  in  assisting  the  local  churches  to  carry  out  their 
missionary  commitments.  Our  position  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prise where  the  prime  responsibility  now  lies  with  the  local 
churches,  has  changed.  We  have  to  re-define  our  function,  es- 
pecially as  we  become  rapidly  more  African  and  Latin-American. 

Our  African  and  Latin-American  members  will  be  particularly  alert 
to  new  missionary  directions  and  models  emerging  in  the  "South- 
South  Mission".  We  must  not  only  allow  this  to  happen,  but  also 
encourage  and  promote  it.  It  may  well  affect  our  priorities  and 
long  term  missionary  policy  in  the  future. 

We  must  be  aware  that  the  signs  are  pointing  to  a  not-so-distant 
future  where  African  and  Latin-American  members  may  well  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  membership  in  the  Congregation. 


^.7   Dialogue  with  Cultures 

Incul tura tion  is  likely  to  have  a  growing  impact  on  the  Congreg- 
ation as  the  Southern  Provinces  and  the  Foundations  develop.  It 
will  express  itself  in  principles  and  methods  of  formation,  in 
life-style,  even  in  the  choice  of  pastoral  priorities  and 
priorities  set  by  the  Congregation  for  itself. 

For  all  members,  from  wherever  they  come,  there  is  the  need  for 
respectful  openness  to  other  cultures  and  the  skills  and  means  to 
enter  into  constructive  dialogue  with  them.  This  calls  for  rele- 
vant knowledge  and  the  appropiate  skills  and  attitudes.  So  ini- 
tial formation  and  continuing  formation  are  going  to  be  deeply 
challenged  by  the  demands  of  incul tura tion  of  the  Gospel. 

Another  consequence  lies  in  the  field  of  resources,  to  be  allo- 
cated for  research  and  planning  for  cultural  adaptation. 
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III.   SITUATIONS  DECLARED  PRIORITIES  IN  1980 


1 . 0   Angola 


1  .  1   The  Political  and  Economic  Situation 

The  political  and  economic  situation  in  Angola  is  growing  more 
critical  from  year  to  year.  No  reconciliation  is  in  sight  bet- 
ween the  rival  parties  MPLA  and  UNITA.  Insecurity  increases  from 
day  to  day.  Apart  from  the  region  between  Mocamedes  and  Lubango, 
no  travel  by  road  is  possible  because  of  constant  danger.  All 
transport  has  to  be  done  by  air.  The  exodus  towards  the  cities 
continues  with,  as  a  consequence,  a  constantly  diminishing  food 
production  and  increasing  need  for  food  importation.  Out  of 
eight  million  people  two  million  are  in  a  state  of  famine  and  as 
many  as  six  million  suffer  from  unbalanced  nutrition.  The  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  caters  for  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
famine  victims.  Caritas  Angola,  supported  by  Caritas  Inter- 
nationalis  and  E.E.C.  government  aid,  does  almost  as  much  as  the 
International  Red  Cross,  but  all  the  help  combined  is  still 
largely  insufficient. 


1 . 2   The  Province  of  Angola 

Since  1980  one  Spiritan  confrere  has  been  killed  and  two  severely 
wounded.  Two  have  been  abducted  and  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
Other  congregations  and  the  local  clergy  have  also  paid  their 
toll.  One  Spiritan  confrere  is  now  working  in  the  area  occupied 
by  UNITA  forces. 

The  Church  has  been  purified  in  its  long  trials,  suffering  with 
the  people,  present  among  the  poorest,  helping  where  it  can, 
speaking  as  the  voice  of  the  voiceless  (two  excellent  and  cour- 
ageous pastoral  letters  of  the  bishops).  It  is  perceived  as  a 
sign  of  hope  in  a  hopeless  situation. 

The  Spiritan  Province  is  slowly  developing.  The  Congregation's 
solidarity  has  responded  well  to  the  Chapter's  appeal  in  1980. 
Ireland,  France,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Spain  and  England  have  sent 
personnel,  eight  of  whom  were  first  appointments.  Financial  aid 
has  been  generous.  It  is  necessary  to  continue  this  solidarity  in 
a  special  way. 
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1  . 3   The  Church  and  Communist  Regimes 

The  situation  In  Angola  brings  to  mind  the  difficult  relationship 
between  the  Church  and  the  Marxist  regimes  wherever  they  exist, 
as  in  Ethiopia,  Congo  Brazzaville  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Madagascar. 

Too  little  reflection  has  been  given  in  the  Congregation  to  this 
relationship.  Where  we  speak  of  dialogue  with  Muslims  and  other 
religions  --  is  there  no  place  for  dialogue  with  Marxism  --  and 
how  do  we  go  about  this? 

We  notice  that  almost  always  in  the  rather  pragmatic  African 
world  some  workable  modus  Vivendi  emerges  between  the  Christian 
churches  and  Marxist  governments. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  only  option  left  open  to 
church  leaders  is  to  pursue  a  cooperative  action  with 
the  government  at  least  in  as  far  as  the  principles  of 
faith  and  the  good  of  the  community  allows  It.  In 
areas  where  the  Church's  competence  is  beyond  question, 
there  should  reign  an  atmosphere  of  realism, 
constructive  imagination  and  loyal  cooperation  (P.M.V. 
Dossier  23 ,  p  .  26  )  . 

Much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  promotion  of  justice  and 
peace  through  actions  and  policies  that  are  aimed  at  changing 
unjust  structures  and  at  bringing  about  structural  change.  How- 
ever, in  the  context  of  some  Marxist  countries  like  Angola,  this 
will  often  be  impossible  and  will  be  met  with  oppression  or 
expulsion.  In  Angola  particularly,  our  confreres  have  been  often 
reduced  to  a  simple  sharing  of  power lessness  and  misery,  with  no 
real  prospect  of  changing  the  situation  of  war  and  continuous 
harassment.  This  simple  loving  presence,  refusing  to  abandon  the 
people  in  their  hour  of  greatest  need,  sharing  a  situation  of 
total  helplesness,  placing  our  hope  in  the  power  of  the  Cross, 
may  well  become  increasingly  common  where  Spiritans  make  "the 
preferential  option  for  the  poor"  in  an  increasingly  violent 
world  (K.  Houdijk,  Letter  to  General  Council).  How  does  this 
affect  our  reflection  on  Spiritan  Spirituality? 
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2.0   Pakistan 

Pakistan   may  be  called  our  inost  difficult  mission  because  of  the 
isolation  of  our  small  group  of  confreres,   the  rather   agressive 
Muslim   environment   (in   Rakim  Yar  Khan  there  has  even   been   an 
attack   on  the  church  and  the  fathers'  house  by  an  angry   mob   in 
revenge  for  some  anti-Islamic  event  in  Irael!),  the  difficult  and 
slow   pace   of  the  apostolate  among  the  Marwari  tribes,   and   the 
tensions   between  Sindi/Punjab  Christians  and  the   tribal   people 
who   approach   the  Church.    Our  confreres  have  been   plagued   by 
illness   loss  of  personnel,  setbacks  in  their  apostolic  planning. 
Only   Commonwealth  members  or  those  assimilated  to  this  category, 
like  citizens  of  Ireland,   can  enter.  The  Irish  Province  has  most 
generously  responded  (sending  ten  young  confreres,   seven  of  whom 
are  still  there)  and  also  the  English  Province,   beset  by  person- 
nel problems  itself.   However,  insistent  appeals  to  other  Provin- 
ces  have  remained  without  a  response.    The  result  is   disheart- 
ening  for  the  Pakistan  Spiritan  Group  —  and  the  General  Council 
is  worried  about  the  future  of  the  Pakistan  Mission  if   immediate 
help   in  personnel  is  not  forthcoming.    We  have  also  appealed  to 
confreres  in  the  age  bracket  of  forty  to  fifty  years,  but  without 
result.    I  direct  a  most  pressing  appeal  through  this  Chapter  to 
the   Provinces  in  the  Commonwealth  area  to  make  personnel   avail- 
able.   It  is  a  high  priority.    We  have  no  right  to  abandon   our 
confreres   in  this  most  difficult  mission.    After  careful  inves- 
tigation  we  have  found  that  racism  is  a  very  strong   reality   in 
Pakistan.    This   should   be   taken  seriously  in  our   search   for 
personnel . 


3.0   Paraguay 


We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  Congregation's  response  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Paraguay  has  been  very  good.  At  the  present  time  the 
group  consists  of  eleven  confreres.  This  allows  for  a  much 
better  coordination  of  their  apostolate  and  their  service  to  the 
poor.  There  is  a  strong  participation  of  lay  people  --  some 
expatriate,  but  most  local,  trained  in  their  dioceses.  We  can 
consider  this  project  as  successfully  launched  now  and  see  no 
reason  to  keep  it  among  the  top  priorities  for  international 
solidarity  . 
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H.O      Other  Initiatives 


^.1   Missions  in  Need 


Singled  out  especially  in  the  1982  Enlarged  Council,  were  Mexico, 
Tambacaunda  (Senegal),  Southern  Africa,  Yugoslavia,  Kongolo 
(Zaire)  and  Ethiopia.  International  solid-arity  has  responded  to 
their  appeals;  but  Mexico,  Southern  Africa  and  Ethiopia 
( Dadim/Yavello)  remain  in  a  critical  situation  of  under-staffing. 
Southern  Africa  addresses  a  very  strong  appeal  for  help  in 
personnel.  A  second  confrere  has  now  gone  to  Yugoslavia,  where 
patient  efforts  continue  to  make  the  Congregation  known  and  to 
prepare  an  avenue  for  a  more  solid  Spiritan  presence  in  that 
country.   Our  confreres  consider  the  prospects  hopeful. 


^ . 2      Commitments  in  Muslim  Countries 

We  are  involved  in  many  countries  with  Christian  communities  in 
Muslim  environments.  Even  within  these  environments  situations 
differ  widely  such  as  situations  where  Christians  are  a  witnes- 
sing presence  in  totally  Muslim  countries  like  Algeria  and 
Mauretania;  situations  where  Christians  are  a  "second-class" 
minority,  as  in  Asia;  situations  where  we  are  in  competition  with 
Islam  as  in  first-evangelisation  efforts  in  Yola  (Nigeria)  and 
Senegal;  situations  of  peaceful  relations  as  in  Sierra  Leone. 
There  should  be  much  more  exchange  and  pastoral  reflection 
between  these  different  groups. 

We  need  to  go  back  to  study  in  depth  what  dialogue  really  means 
in  terms  of  mission.  The  Asia  situation  will  open  up  totally  new 
paths  towards  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  mission  in 
relation  to  the  other  World  Religions.  We  have  only  a  few  people 
specially  trained  in  matters  regarding  Islam.  More  has  to  be 
done  in  this  respect.  In  our  formation  programme  little 
attention  is  given  to  Islam.  Are  these  situations  where  large 
groups  of  people  are  going  to  make  a  choice  between  the  Gospel 
and  Islam  a  real  priority  for  us?  If  they  are,  what  does  it  mean 
in  terms  of  re-deployment  of  personnel?  A  call  to  our 
Founda  tions  ? 
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5.0   New  Projects 

The  end  of  the  Duvalier  Dictatorship  in  Haiti  has  opened  the  way 
for  a  return  of  the  Spiritans  to  Haiti.  There  have  been  pressing 
invitations  on  behalf  of  the  Episcopal  Conference,  and  precise 
requests  have  been  made  to  the  General  Council  for  Spiritan 
personnel.  Fr.  Antoine  Adrien  is  working  out  the  details  with 
the  Haitian  Bishops,  in  the  name  of  the  General  Council.  A  first 
group  is  expected  in  Haiti  as  early  as  September /October  1986. 
The  General  Council  fully  supports  our  return  to  Haiti  --  from 
which  we  have  right  now  three  young  people  in  Formation  as 
Spiritan  candidates.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  and  very 
reduced  Haitian  District  (seven  members)  will  soon  show  a  renewed 
vitality. 

The  confreres  in  Australia  and  the  two  groups  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
are  in  the  process  of  conducting  an  extensive  feasibility  study 
regarding  the  launching  of  an  Oceania  Circumscription  comprising 
Papua  New  Guinea  and  it  is  believed  that  Spiritan  vocations  could 
be  found  there.  So  far  the  study  carried  out  with  the  support  of 
the  General  Council  calls  for  an  ambitious  investment  in  Spiritan 
personnel  which  for  the  time  being  seems  difficult  to  realise. 
This  Chapter  may  provide  the  opportunity,  however,  for  extensive 
consultation  with  Major  Superiors.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Fr.  Doyle  is  here  as  an  observer. 


6.0 


Auteui 1 


To  conclude  this  section,  let  me  say  something  about  Auteull. 
The  beatification  of  Fr.  Brottier,  the  man  who  reorganised  the 
Orphanage  of  Auteuil  and  expanded  it  widely  over  France  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  has  had  a  strong  impact  in  the 
houses  of  Auteuil  and  among  its  personnel.  It  gave  the  start  to 
an  intensive  reflection  on  the  spirit  Fr.  Brottier  had  communic- 
ated to  that  work  and  which  has  been  kept  alive  over  all  these 
years.  A  strong  spiritual  movement  has  developed  in  connection 
with  the  educational  work.  Fr.  Brottier's  beatification  also 
highlighted  the  bond  of  the  Congregation  with  this  work,  which  is 
indeed  a  service  to  the  poorest  and  the  marginalised.  Actually, 
over  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  youth  in  the  Auteuil  works  are 
migrant  children  from  broken  homes  or  with  social  problems.  Many 
of  them  are  Muslim.  And  indeed  all  the  young  people  that  Auteuil 
caters  for  come  from  disturbed  family  situations.   The  Management 
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of  Auteuil  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  insist  that  we  continue 
our  commitment.  New  ways  of  Spiritan  participation  have  now  been 
worked  out  between  Auteuil,  the  Archdiocese  and  the  French 
Province.  The  General  Council  strongly  recommends  that  we  cont- 
inue our  service  there  in  a  significant  way.  Thirty  confreres  are 
still  working  in  these  houses  but,  many  are  getting  along  in 
years  . 
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IV.   THE  FOUNDATIONS 


"Foundations"  represent  a  new  type  of  administrative  structure  in 
the  Congregation.  Over  the  past  six  years  they  have  grown  fast 
in  number  and  in  vitality.  The  organisational  model  has  been 
purposely  kept  very  flexible  in  order  to  fit  very  diverse  situat- 
ions. The  main  purpose  in  giving  them  a  juridical  status  dis- 
tinct from  the  existing  circumscriptions  was  to  guarantee  from 
the  beginning  that  they  could  develop  their  own  identity  and  to 
encourage  them  in  their  efforts  of  inculturation .  They  have 
common  principles  but  diverse  methodologies,  according  to  the 
circumstances . 


1.0    The  Irruption  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

We  can  truly  speak  of  a  call  to  de -westernisation  as  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  for  the  Congregation  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
erupting  South,  as  it  marks  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
also  begins  a  new  stage  in  Spiritan  History.  If  the  Congregation 
shows  itself  worthy  of  this  new  graft,  it  will  be  led  into  pro- 
found changes  and  thus  live  out  an  important  aspect  of  what  we 
have  called  in  our  own  publications,  "a  new  foundation". 

The  panorama  of  the  Foundations  covers  seven  regions  in  the 
juridical  territories  of  the  Congregation  in  the  South.  (See 
table   "The  Panorama  of  the  Foundations"). 

These  Foundations  are  at  varying  stages  of  maturity.  Their 
growth  can  be  seen  from  the  statistical  data  in  the  table,  "The 
Foundations:   Personnel". 

The  traditional  juniorate  still  functions  in  Brazil.  The  pre- 
novitiate  or  pre-phi losophy  is  mandatory  in  each  of  the  Found- 
ations. It  is  an  important  stage  in  the  formation  programme. 
There  are  plans  for  new  foundations  in  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
Oceania.  Kongolo  has  recently  been  given  the  status  of  a  Found- 
ation (April  7th,  1986),  because  of  the  number  of  vocations  and 
the  importance  of  the  Church  in  Zaire.  However,  for  the  time 
being  it  will  avail  of  the  Formation  structures  of  the  FAC.  The 
General  Council  has  appealed  for  caution  and  thorough  prep- 
arations before  any  region  considers  such  a  venture:  funds  and 
personnel  are  limiting  factors. 


f.r> 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE  FOUNDATIONS 


Brazilian  Foundation 


The  six  Districts  of  Brazil 


East  African  Foundation         Tanzania,  Kenya,  Uganda 


Central  African  Foundation 


Cameroon,  Gabon,  R.  C.  A 
Congo,  (Senegal  uses  its 
Formation  facilities). 


Puerto  Rican  Foundation 


Puerto  Rico 


West  African  Foundation 


Senegal,  The  Gambia,  Ghana, 
Sierra  Leone,  Makurdi, 
Kwara-Benue 


Indian  Ocean  Foundation         Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Reunion 


South  African  Foundation 


The  District  of  Southern  Africa 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS:   PERSONNEL 


FOUND-   DATE  OF   PRIESTS   BROTHERS   MISSION   THEOL-   PHILO-   NOVI- 
ATION    ORIGIN  TERRIT-   OGY      SOPHY    TIATE 

ORY 


Brazil    1970 


15 


Brazl 1 
Angola 


23 


E.A.F-    1970 


23 


Zambia 
Zaire 


2H 


32 


C.A.F.    1977 


Camer- 
oon 
Gabon 


32 


Puerto    1978 
Rico 


17 


W.A.F.    1980 


1  2 


I  .O.F.    198  1 


South  . 
Africa 


1985 


Totals 


Hi] 


53  123  33 
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2.0   Expansion  of  Structures 

A  major  factor  in  the  Foundations  is  Formation  in  si tu .  •  The  very 
concreteness  of  this  and  the  ways  of  doing  it  vary  in  specific 
instances.  Formation  structures  may  be  exclusively  Spiritan  or 
organised  in  collaboration  with  the  local  church  or  with  other 
institutes  or  with  both  (SL  111).  The  nature  of  the  Foundations, 
fairness  and  a  policy  of  avoiding  local  rivalries  have  necess- 
itated diversification  of  structures.  This  makes  mobility  the 
quintessence  of  the  Foundations'  Formation  system.  This  is 
inevitable.  We  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  national  semin- 
aries. Already  o.ur  presence  in  these  is  becoming  problematic  as 
our  numbers  grow.  In  some  Foundations,  we  have  had  to  hold  some 
students  back  because  they  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the 
national  seminaries.  In  retrospect,  this  is  providential.  Our 
young  men  in  Formation  need  to  find  in  the  formation  houses  a 
suitable  atmosphere  to  grow  into  the  Spiritan  of  tomorrow  that  we 
desire.  In  the  light  of  this,  the  General  Administration  is 
justified  in  accepting  appeals  for  the  expansion  of  structures. 
Projections  are  that  we  build  a  Novitiate  and  a  House  of  Phil- 
osophy in  Ghana;  and  a  Spiritan  International  School  of  Theology 
in  Nigeria.  The  Central  African  Foundation  proposes  a  house  for 
its  first  cycle  in  Libreville,  Gabon;  the  Indian  Ocean  Found- 
ation is  in  the  process  of  reappraising  its  London  experience.  A 
phi losophicum  is  foreseen  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  for  the  East 
African  Foundation.  This  looks  like  a  construction  extravaganza, 
but  it  is  necessary.  The  Congregation  feels  the  need  to  have  its 
own  houses  of  Formation,  where  it  has  full  control  of  the  train- 
ing programme. 

A  special  word  about  the  Foundation  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
occupies  a  special  place  among  the  Foundations  in  this,  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  providential  way  for  the  Congregation  to  enter 
into  Asia.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  Council  that  there  is  a 
true  call  for  us  to  be  part  of  the  Church's  mission  to  Asia,  even 
if  we  do  not  clearly  see  how.  The  Indian  Ocean  is  naturally 
oriented  towards  Asia,  much  more  than  towards  Africa.  If  this 
particular  vocation  towards  Asia  becomes  clearer  and  is  fully 
recognised,  this  will  have  particular  consequences  for  the  Form- 
ation programmes  of  its  members,  and  its  development  may  be 
somewhat  different  from  the  others. 
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3.0   Defined  Leadership 

The  model  of  leadership  hitherto  used  in  the  Foundations  is 
corporate:  the  Major  Superior  or  Superiors  of  the  founding 
Districts  are  directly  responsible.  One  Superior  has  immediate 
responsibility  (SL  114).  The  leadership  is  dynamic.  Each  Found- 
ation has  evolved  its  own  model  of  leadership  according  to  the 
local  circumstances  and  developments.  This  has  sometimes  given 
rise  to  confusion. 

Indeed  a  better-defined  leadership  is  now  emerging  in  the  Found- 
ations- There  is  more  clarity  and  less  confusion.  Involvement 
of  the  grass-roots  has  created  confidence  and  a  sense  of 
belonging.  There  is  emerging  a  road  for  the  future:  their 
eventual  arrival  at  the  mature  autonomy  of  Provinces. 


4.0   The  Indigenisation  Process 

By  this  we  mean  a  process  whereby  the  Congregation  begins  to  be 
"at  home"  and  to  belong  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Having  brought  the  Congregation  to  the  South,  we  now  have  to 
"Southernise"  the  Congregation  in  those  countries. 

The  more  developed  Foundations  have  an  indigenised  leadership. 
The  more  recent  ones  are  working  hard  towards  preparing  confreres 
for  the  gradual  taking  over  of  key  roles  in  Formation  and  Admin- 
istration. Post-ordination  studies  are  a  policy  of  the  Found- 
ations, and  a  high  priority.  We  must  equally  plan  from  the 
beginning  for  systematic  recyclage  and  renewal  for  the  Foundation 
members,   Indigenisation  is  not  an  option  --  it  is  a  necessity. 


5.0   Questions  Arising 

This  evolution  imposes  certain  fundamental  questions:  the  issues 
they  raise  are  vital  for  the  healthy  functioning  of  the  Found- 
ations . 


5.1   Structures 


Structures  within  the  Foundations  are  scattered 
houses  of  formation  are  called  for. 


Yet  even   more 
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Do  we  encourage  this  development,  or  is  there  a  need  to 
reverse  it? 

-   Is   it   a  good  system  to  have  the  formation  houses   of   one 
Foundation  spread  over  different  countries? 

How  long  will  the  Congregation  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
expenses  caused  by  the  present  multiplication  of  formation 
houses? 

Could  we  consider  the  possibility  of  one  or  only  a  few 
international  Senior  Scholas ticates  for  the  Foundations  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  as  other  Congregations  do? 

The  first  International  Spiritan  Senior  Scholasticate ,  (SIST),  is 
actually  under  construction  in  Enugu  ,  Nigeria,  for  the  whole  of 
Western  Africa. 


5  .  2   Juridical  Status 


The   juridical  status  of  the  Foundations  is  a  concern, 
destined  to  grow  into  Provinces. 


They  are 


At  what  stage  will  this  take  place?  How  will  it  relate  to 
existing  Districts? 

Will  it  be  constitutional  for  a  country  to  opt  out  of  a 
Founda tion-turned-Province  for  a  separate  existence  as  a 
Province  on  grounds  of  a  large  membership? 

Would  the  large  areas  covered  be  a  handicap? 


5  .  3  Mission 

For  what  mission  are  the  Foundation  members  being  prepared? 

How  do  they  share  in  the  mission  of  the  Congregation? 

Is    their   mission   to  be   restricted   to   the    Southern 
Hemisphere? 
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Should   we   not  encourage  the  making  of  openings   for   some 
members  of  our  Foundations  to  have  their  missionary  training 
experience  with  Spiritans  in  Europe  and  North  America? 


5 . ^   Inculturation 

How  do  we  ensure  that  the  members  of  the  Foundations  are 
trained  to  be  "settled"  in  their  local  cultures  in  a  tribe- 
culture-language-splintered  Southern  Hemisphere? 


5  . 5   Resources 

How  do  we  aid  the  Foundations  to  achieve  self  support? 

Does   the  missionary  "exportation"  model  presently  in  vogue 
in  the  Foundations  help  their  search  for  self-reliance? 

How  do  we  assure  their  autonomy  in  personnel? 

-   How  do  we  put  them  in  positions  of  reasonable   remuneration 
to  support  the  Foundation  Administration? 
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SOLIDARITY 


1.0   Communication 

In  a  highly  decentralised  congregation  like  our  own,  solidarity 
becomes  a  prominent  expression  of  real  unity  in  so  great  a  diver- 
sity.  Where  do  we  stand? 

There  has  been,  first  of  all,  improved  communication  between  the 
circumscriptions.  Newsletters  are  widely  shared,  (but  do  they 
cross  the  "language-barriers"??),  and  regional  structures  are 
gradually  emerging  where  Provinces,  Districts,  Foundations  share 
and  collaborate.  The  Generalate,  for  its  part,  has  tried  to  be  a 
meeting  place  for  confreres  from  all  horizons,  but  fewer  con- 
freres have  visited  us  than  in  the  period  197^  -  1980.  The 
newsletter  has  tried  to  give  useful  information  on  significant 
developments  and  events  around  the  Spiritan  World.  But  the  time 
has  come  to  have  another  look  at  the  organisation  of  commun- 
ication between  us. 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  more  decentralised  an  organ- 
isation is,  the  more  it  needs  an  effective  communications  net- 
work. It  is  perhaps  significant  that  there  is  no  section  on 
communications  in  Chapter  7  of  the  draft  of  the  new  Const- 
itutions. Network  communication  should  be  a  permanent  feature  of 
a  decentralised  congregation  to  ensure  unity  of  mind  and  heart. 

The  Congregation  has  an  international  centre  for  audio-visual 
means  of  communication  at  rue  Lhomond,  Paris,  which  would  be  of 
interest  for  you  to  visit. 

Duquesne  University  also  has  a  wealth  of  high-technology  equip- 
ment in  the  field  of  Communications  and  Informatics  with  possib- 
ilities for  research  and  practical  application  for  the  Congreg- 
ation, as  Duquesne  President,  Fr.  Nesti  and  the  U.S.  East 
Province  are  happy  to  communicate  to  this  Chapter. 


It  would  also  be  desirable  for  us  to  study  our  use  of  information 
technology  in  a  systematic  manner. 


2.0   Solidarity  in  Personnel 

A  situation  is  developing  in  the  Congregation  where  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  old  "Province-and-its-Districts "  relationship  no 
longer  offers  the  proper  framework  for  answering  the  calls  add- 
ressed to  the  Congregation.  And  so  international  collaboration 
has  continued  to  develop:  in  Mexico,  Angola,  Guinea-Bissau, 
Algeria,  Gabon,  Kongolo,  Southern  Africa.  International  teams 
had  already  been  brought  into  Pakistan  --  Sidamo,  Ethiopia 
Paraguay  and  Angola.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  results 
up  to  now  have  been  modest  and  somewhat  disappointing,  apart  from 
Paraguay  and  Angola,  where  it  has  worked  well.  There  are  various 
reasons  for  this.  The  first  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  rather 
difficult  personnel  situation  in  most  Provinces.  And  so  "inter- 
nationality"  often  comes  down  to  going  back  to  the  same  Provinces 
where  the  situation  is  less  tight,  like  France  or  Ireland.  But 
there  are  limits  to  what  these  Provinces  can  do:  one  cannot 
expect  them  to  step  in  wherever  a  need  arises.  They  have  most 
generously  answered  our  appeals  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  smaller 
Provinces,  like  Spain  and  Canada,  have  done  what  they  could.  The 
African  and  Brazilian  groups  will  gradually  take  their  share,  and 
have  already  begun  to  do  so. 

The  real  problem  here  is  effective  coordination.  A  general 
administration  with  no  authority  over  personnel,  except  for  first 
appointments,  can  hardly  do  more  than  ask  and  acknowledge  the 
negative  answers. 

Another  weak  point  is  the  so-called  "International  Groups" 
(Pakistan,  Ethiopia  (Sidamo),  Algeria),  which  come  directly  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  Generalate.  Here  the  situation  is 
sometimes  worse.  Not  being  under  the  direct  responsibility  of 
any  particular  Province,  they  are  nobody's  responsibility.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  critical  situation  of  the  Group  in 
Pakistan.  The  SIDAMO  Group  has  been  understaffed  for  years,  with 
no  way  to  find  personnel.  Mexico  is  better  off  since  it  is  under 
the  direct  responsbi li ty  of  the  U.S.  West.  The  General  Council 
can  only  assume  responsibility  for  such  groups  if  it  has  auth- 
ority to  appoint  personnel.  First  appointments  are  not  always 
the  best  solution  for  each  situation:  in  other  words,  the  auth- 
ority to  make  first  appointments  is  not  the  proper  answer  to  the 
problem.  The  Chapter  will  have  to  look  into  this.  There  is  no 
ill  will  --  there  is  much  generosity  --  but  something  is  wrong 
with  the  organisation  itself. 
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Financial  sharing  and  solidarity  have  been  very  generous  and 
fraternal.  The  contributions  to  the  Solidarity  Fund  have  con- 
stantly increased  over  the  years.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  meet 
the  financial  needs,  especially  for  construction  and  for  setting 
up  houses  of  formation,  but  Providence  has  always  provided  us 
with  the  necessary  means  to  carry  on  with  what  has  to  be  done. 

Here  too,  however,  coordination  could  be  improved.  In  the  next 
few  years  important  investments  are  foreseen  in  houses  of  form- 
ation to  be  set  up.  Up  to  now  we  have  been  unable  to  do  proper 
financial  planning  because  we  don't  know  what  we  can  dispose  of 
each  year.  It  would  be  good  if  more  long-term  planning  could  be 
worked  out  and  ways  could  be  found  to  guarantee  the  financial 
base  for  this  planning  to  be  executed.  Up  to  now  we  have  had  to 
delay  necessary  building  programmes  for  lack  of  funds.  In  the 
present  stage  of  development  of  the  Foundations  this  is  not  a 
good  thing.  In  this  planning,  the  circumscriptions  concerned 
should  collaborate  to  work  out  what  can  be  obtained  through 
proper  fund-raising,  what  has  to  come  from  the  Solidarity  Fund, 
and  how  this  money  is  to  be  raised. 


3.0   Structures  for  Solidarity 


3. 1   The  Enlarged  General  Council 

The  1980  General  Chapter  maintained  the  structure  of  the  Enlarged 
Council  and  stipulated  that  it  would  meet  twice  between  two 
ordinary  General  Chapters  (SL  22^4).  However,  only  one  Enlarged 
Council  has  taken  place  since  I98O.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Major 
Superiors,  after  a  written  consultation  by  the  General  Council, 
to  replace  the  198^  Enlarged  Council  by  a  meeting  of  a  twenty- 
five  member  Commission,  from  all  over  the  Congregation,  called  to 
prepare  the  second  draft  of  the  proposed  Rules  and  Constitutions. 

The  I9B2  Enlarged  Council  dealt  with  the  issue  of  the  Cons- 
titutions. It  decided  upon  the  general  outlines  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  write  the  first  draft. 

Other  subjects  on  the  agenda  were:  the  study  on  Community  Life, 
asked  for  by  the  General  Chapter;  Research  and  Planning;  new 
forms  of  Association;  situations  constituting  priorities  for  the 
Congregation;   and   finance   (cf.  Supplement  to  I.D.  No,  32,  Oct- 
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ober  1982).  The  most  important  decisions  regarding  solidarity 
were  about  the  last  two  items:  priorities  and  financial 
solidarity. 

Pakistan,   Paraguay   and   Angola   were  maintained  as   having  the 

highest   priority.    Some  others  were  singled  out  as   equally  in 

need  of  special  help:    Guinea  Bissau,   Tambacounda,   Kongolo  and 

Mexico,  and  references  are  also  made  to  youth-ministry  in 
Mauritius . 

The  Enlarged  Council  recommended  re-introducing  some  contribution 
to  the  Generalate  in  order  to  help  solve  the  financial  problems 
of  the  General  Administration  itself  and  also  meet  the  demands 
coming  from  the  new  Provinces  and  Foundations.  It  requested  the 
General  Council  to  set  up  a  committee  of  experts  to  study  our 
financial  system  and  to  make  concrete  proposals  in  line  with  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Enlarged  Council. 

A  particular  problem  became  visible  during  this  meeting:  it 
proved  difficult  to  raise  reflections  and  deliberations  to  the 
level  of  the  Congregation  as  a  whole.  Many  participants  were 
there  for  the  first  time  or  had  not  taken  part  in  the  1980 
General  Chapter.  They  sometimes  acted  more  as  representatives  of 
their  circumscriptions,  defending  their  particular  interests, 
than  as  members  of  a  council  dealing  with  the  overall  problems  of 
the  Congregation.  This  provoked  even  some  tensions,  and  once 
more  raised  some  basic  questions  about  the  identity  of  the  En- 
larged Council  and  its  precise  purpose.  These  questions  should 
be  clarified  in  this  Chapter.  The  Enlarged  Council's  purpose  is 
to  make  an  interim  evaluation  of  the  implementation  by  the 
General  Council  of  the  Chapter  decisions,  and  to  consider  impor- 
tant issues  and  events  in  order  to  advise  the  General  Council  in 
view  of  action  to  be  taken,  or  of  a  policy  to  be  followed. 

It  is  still  not  quite  clear  whether  this  Enlarged  Council  was 
meant  to  have  a  deliberative  voice  —  or  to  be  more  of  an  advis- 
ory body.  One  of  the  arguments  against  a  deliberative  capacity  is 
that,  up  to  now,  the  criteria  concerning  membership  have  been 
rather  vague.  The  last  Chapter  opted  for  a  limited  number  of 
members  (some  thirty  to  thirty-five,  (SL  No.  223)).  But  what  is 
the  exact  criterion  for  being  chosen  or  for  being  left  out? 
Another  argument  against  its  being  deliberative  is  the  fact  that 
the  Enlarged  Council  deals  with  rather  practical  issues  and  dec- 
isions.  This  supposes  a  good  knowledge  of  the  respective  situat- 
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ions,  which  all  participants  may  not  have  to  the  same  degree. 
The  tensions  which  arose  in  the  1982  Enlarged  Council  showed, 
furthermore,  how  difficult  it  is  to  forgo  the  particular  situat- 
ion of  one's  own  circumscription  and  to  deal  with  issues  at  a 
general  level. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  more  appropiate  for  the  Enlarged 
Council  to  -have  a  consultative  rather  than  a  deliberative 
capacity.  Experience  up  to  now  has  shown  that  the  General 
Council  willingly  and  confidently  takes  into  account  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  Enlarged  Council  and  follows  its  advice. 


3 . 2   Regionalisation 

A  trend,  which  was  already  visible  in  the  period  between  197^  and 
1980  has  developed  further:  the  close  collaboration  of  circum- 
scriptions at  regional  or  continental  level.  This  existed 
already  in  North  America:  six  monthly  meetings  of  Provincial 
Superiors,  common  Novitiate,  collaboration  in  the  field  of  Jus- 
tice and  Peace,  etc.  Yearly  regional  meetings  of  Major  Superiors 
also  have  a  long  tradition  in  East,  Central  and  West  Africa  as  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  Region  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  have  begun  in  Europe  since  the  last  Chapter.  In  Europe  the 
Provincials'  meeting  is  much  more  a  forum  for  mutual  information, 
exchange  and  reflection,  than  for  effective  collaboration  —  at 
least  up  to  now  --  although  there  has  been  a  certain  exchange  of 
students  between  Provinces  for  their  Formation  programmes.  How- 
ever, some  Provinces  consider  this  level  of  collaboration  insuf- 
ficient and  would  like  to  go  much  further  --  especially  in  the 
field  of  Formation.  England  and  Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Spain 
have  said  this  clearly.  No  doubt  this  is  going  to  happen 
gradual ly . 

Between  I98O  and  I986  there  have  been  two  meetings  of  European 
Formators,  one  in  Gentinnes,  one  in  Saverne.  Once  again  the  scope 
of  these  meetings  is  largely  mutual  information  and  common  ref- 
lection on  Spiritan  Formation  in  Europe.  Further  in  this  report 
I  will  return  to  this. 

A  meeting  of  African  Formators  and  Superiors  took  place  recently 
in  preparation  for  this  Chapter,  to  discuss  issues  important  for 
the  future  of  the  African  Provinces,  and  for  their  Formation 
programmes . 
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An  international  meeting  on  Justice  and  Peace  was  called  in  Sao 
Paolo,  in  Sep-tember  1985  --  again  mainly  to  share  experiences, 
to  map  out  what  is  happening  in  the  Congregation  in  this  field 
and  how  to  orient  the  animation  of  the  circumscriptions. 

On  two  occasions  financial  experts  have  gathered  with  the  General 
Bursar  to  study  the  financial  situation  and  the  investment  policy 
of  the  General  Administration,  and  to  set  up  a  system  of  finan- 
cial contribution  to  the  Generalate,  as  decided  in  the  Enlarged 
Council  of  1982. 

Finally,  in  Oceania,  as  mentioned  already,  a  feasibility  study  is 
under  way  in  order  to  unify  the  region,  and  to  set  up  close 
structures  of  collaboration,  according  to  a  common  planning. 

Southern  Africa,  Angola  and  Cabo  Verde  are  the  only  circumscrip- 
tions not  entering  into  this  progressive  regional  collaboration, 
because  of  their  isolation  due  to  political  reasons,  language 
barriers  and  geographical  isolation.  Senegal's  participation  in 
the  West  African  Region  is  difficult  because  of  the  language 
problem.  In  Africa  and  Latin  America  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Foundations  is  the  fruit  of  this  close  regional  collaboration,  as 
is  also  the  case  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  regional  collaboration  is  a  valid  and  realistic  way  to  come 
to  a  more  international  outlook  and  policy  in  the  Congregation. 
This  is  slowly  gaining  momentum  and  will  grow  over  the  years.  We 
would  like  to  encourage  this  form  of  collaboration,  and  it  is  our 
wish  to  see  the  regions  move  more  and  more  from  the  stage  of 
mutual  information  and  sharing  to  the  stage  of  common  policies. 

We  also  encourage  "bilateral"  expressions  of  solidarity  between 
circumscriptions,  as  have  been  happening  over  the  past  years. 
Financial  help  is  often  given  bilaterally  --  in  consultation  with 
the  General  Bursar.  We  appreciate  this  reference  to  the  common 
Solidarity  Fund  which  remains  the  common  channel  for  financial 
solidarity . 

However,  we  hope  that  regiona li sa t i on  will  not  be  the  final  stage 

--  a  sort  of  regional  confederation,  but  that  the  development  of 

Congregation  --  wide  structures  of  communication  and  collab- 
oration will  continue. 
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VI.   GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  MANDATES   1980  -  I986 


Over  and  above  the  general  implementation  of  the  policies  and 
orientations  decided  upon  by  the  I98O  Chapter,  some  specific 
mandates  were  given  to  us  for  which  we  have  to  account. 


1.0   The  New  Rules  and  Constitutions 

In  the  introduction  to  the  first  and  second  draft  sent  to  each 
confrere,  we  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  stages 
of  the  work,  the  criteria  that  were  applied,  the  confreres  who 
have  participated  and,  more  important,  the  goals  we  wanted  to 
achieve  and  the  challenges  they  put  before  us.  So  there  is  no 
need  to  repeat  all  this  again.  In  the  introduction  to  this 
present  report  I  have  briefly  referred  to  the  way  this  lengthy 
and  congregation-wide  undertaking  has  influenced  the  Spiritan 
family  over  the  past  six  years. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  members  have  taken  an  active  part  in  meet- 
ings or  research-committees,  and  have  responded  either  indiv- 
idually or  in  groups  to  the  questionnaire  on  the  first  draft. 
This  may  seem  disappointing,  and  we  did  indeed  expect  a  wider 
response,  but  according  to  sociological  criteria  this  average  is 
still  quite  acceptable. 

In  the  answers  received  we  often  noticed  a  tendency  to  evaluate 
the  proposed  text  too  exclusively  in  the  light  of  local  cond- 
itions, without  sufficient  attention  for  the  greatest  variety  of 
situations  and  commitments  in  which  we  are  involved. 

There  is  also  a  diversity  in  the  conception  people  have  of  what 
the  constitutions  should  be.  Some  depart  from  the  ideal  to  be 
lived  out,  seen  as  a  continuous  challenge  to  the  community,  but 
never  fully  realised.  Others  want  to  start  from  the  life-and- 
work-situations  as  they  have  developed  in  our  history,  and  see 
the  constitutions  as  the  legal  framework  for  its  proper  function- 
ing. 

It  will  be  important,  first  of  all,  that  the  capitulants  accept 
to  transcend  their  own  local  viewpoints  and  approach  the  matter 
at  the  very  level  of  the  Congregation  as  such.  We  must  be 
equally  conscious  of  our  own  —  often  implicit  --  points  of   dep- 
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arture,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  common  conception  of  the  constit' 
utions,  and  at  common  criteria. 


2.0   Justice  and  Peace 

2 . 1   Implementation  by  the  General  Council 

A  very  special  mandate  was  given  to  this  Council  (S.  L.)  to 
promote  awareness  for,  and  involvement  in  issues  of  Justice  and 
Peace  throughout  the  Congregation.  Fr.  Bruno  Traechtler  was 
asked  to  be  our  coordinator  for  this  area  on  the  Council.  It 
took  us  some  time  to  clarify  the  issue  for  ourselves  and  to  find 
out  what  was  happening  in  the  various  circumscriptions.  In  1983 
we  worked  out  for  ourselves  a  policy-statement  which  we  have 
since  updated  in  our  yearly  evaluation  meetings  and  which  we  have 
tried  to  implement. 

Fr.  Traechtler  has  participated  in  two  Meetings  of  Provincials, 
in  his  capacity  as  coordinator  for  Justice  and  Peace,  where  he 
has  presented  the  issue  and  discussed  it  with  the  Major 
Superiors:  the  North-American  Provincials'  meeting  of  1981  and 
the  European  Provincials'  meeting  of  1983.  He  also  participated 
in  the  meeting  of  the  North-American  Justice  and  Peace  Group  in 
1982  and  a  Provincial  Assembly  in  France  in  198^.  In  1985  a 
Congress  was  organised  at  the  initiative  of  the  General  Council, 
in  preparation  for  the  Chapter,  in  order  to  evaluate  to  what 
extent  the  Congregation  has  been  sensitised  with  regard  to  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  and  what  is  being  done. 

The  General  Council  has  sent  letters  to  express  solidarity  to  the 
Bishops  of  Brasil  and  to  Fr.  Boff,  letters  of  support  for  Haitian 
refugees  in  the  United  States  and  letters  of  protest  to  govern- 
ments and  institutions  in  some  cases  of  grave  public  injustice. 


2 . 2   Implementation  in  the  Circumscriptions 

Section  II  of  this  report  contains  more  detailed  information 
about  the  Spiritan  commitment  to  Justice  and  Peace  in  the  circum- 
scriptions. We  have  seen  how  different  the  attitudes  and  pol- 
icies are  in  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  North  America. 
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In  many  of  our  circumscriptions  the  Major  Superiors  and  their 
Councils  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  issues  and  in 
dealing  with  confreres  actively  involved  in  such  ministry.  Some 
Superiors  or  Councillors  are  suspicious  of  activities  which  are 
so  closely  linked  with  economic  and  socio-political  questions  and 
which  bring  people  to  take  controversial  stands  or  become  polit- 
ically involved.  Sometimes  they  disapprove  of  this  kind  of  comm- 
itment as  dangerous  and  not  in  line  with  church-ministry.  This 
often  results  in  the  marginalisation  of  such  confreres  and  causes 
them  to  be  isolated  and  misjudged.  It  is  clear  that  these  Sup- 
eriors cannot  give  the  animation  the  1980  Chapter  called  for 
they  are  even  a  hindrance.  It  is  certainly  not  an  easy  task 
much  study  and  research,  much  dialogue  is  needed,  because,  of 
course,  not  all  political  stands,  not  all  activities  are  necess- 
arily right,  and  there  is  much  need  for  discernment.  So  it  seems 
necessary  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  provincial  leadership 
to  help  them  in  this  task.  Often  they  find  in  their  own  local 
church  and  among  colleagues  of  other  Congregations  the  infor- 
mation and  the  criteria  they  need. 

It  is  true  that  especially  the  older  confreres  often  have  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  or  admitting  such  a  strong  and  very  con- 
crete involvement  with  the  poor,  or  an  insistent  and  challenging 
animation  to  this  effect.  They  see  it  as  a  lack  of  appreciation 
for  other  tasks,  or  even  of  their  own  work.  Bitter  disagreements 
and  divisions  have  sometimes  arisen  because  of  this.  Here  again 
the  Major  Superiors  need  help  in  order  to  give  an  animation  which 
will  be  strong  and  challenging  but  still  balanced,  in  full  res- 
pect for  each  confrere's  convictions  or  contributions. 

We  must  be  careful  to  study  the  issues  at  stake  and  to  make  a 
serious  analysis  of  the  situations  we  criticise,  such  as  certain 
forms  of  development  programmes,  interventions  of  multi-national 
companies,  etc,  and  we  need  to  have  precise  criteria  for  our 
judgement.  Otherwise  what  we  say  or  do  becomes  irrelevant.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  have  competent  people  as  Justice  and 
Peace  coordinators  in  our  circumscriptions.  There  are  still  too 
few  of  them. 
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2. 3   The  Need  to  Plan  for  Justice  and  Peace 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  it  appears  necessary  to  work  out 
long-term  planning  at  the  level  of  the  circumscriptions  as  well 
as  at  the  level  of  the  Congregation,  and  the  two  should  be  rel- 
ated with  one  another.  Such  long-range  planning  should  then,  in 
its  turn,  influence   the  formation  programmes. 

People  should  be  trained  to  be  experts  in  this  important  area  -- 
and  here  again  communication  becomes  very  important,  so  that 
optimal  use  may  be  made  of  such  resource  people. 

Coordination  at  the  level  of  the  Generalate  cannot  be  a  secondary 
task  for  a  General  Assistant  who  has  so  many  visits  to  make  and 
other  matters  requiring  his  attention.  If  the  coordinator  does 
not  reside  in  Rome,  his  lines  of  communication  with  the  General 
Council  and  his  exact  competence,  as  well  as  his  functioning  with 
the  General  Council,  must  be  carefully  worked  out.  This  is  a 
recommendation  we  make  to  the  Chapter, 

The  1985  Justice  and  Peace  Congress  at  Sao  Paulo  revealed  that 
often  those  who  are  deeply  involved  in  Justice  and  Peace  are 
"loners",  who  find  teamwork  with  others  difficult.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  complain  about  being  marginalised  in  their  own  Prov- 
ince or  District,  or  in  the  Congregation  and  may  be  tempted  to 
drift  away.  It  is  clear  that  people  with  very  critical  attitudes 
towards  their  society  and  towards  governments,  are  equally  crit- 
ical towards  their  Church  and  their  Congregation.  Let  us  leave 
room  for  those  who  play  this  uncomfortable  role  of  prophet  and 
make  sure  that  there  are  channels  of  dialogue.  So  often  we,  who 
have  the  ministry  of  authority,  find  it  very  hard  to  keep  these 
channels  open. 

It  is  urgent  to  develop  new  criteria  for  this  work  of  Justice  and 
Peace.  There  are  strong  conservative  tendencies  now  in  society 
and  in  the  Church.  Opus  Dei,  new  conservative  and  traditionalist 
spiritual  movements  and  groups  are  sailing  on  the  wind.  They 
push  new  policies  and  orientations  and  try  to  gain  influence  in 
the  local  churches  and  also  at  a  higher  level.  Polarisation  is 
becoming  a  painful  characteristic  in  many  countries.  This  will 
make  a  balanced  "preferential  option  for  the  poor"  --  and  the 
work  for  Justice  and  Peace  --  more  difficult.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fact  that  Chapter  1,  paragraph  5  of  the  New  Constit- 
utions (first  draft)  had  the  biggest  number  of  negative  votes? 
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Franciscans,  Maryknoll  (in  the  U.S.)  and  other  congregations  lead 
the  way  in  the  elaboration  of  new  criteria  --  they  can  help  us. 
Confreres  who  are  in  the  front  lines  of  this  ministry  must  have 
the  possibility  of  recourse  at  the  General  Council  level,  in  case 
of  difficulties  with  Congregation  or  church  authorities,  and  they 
must  find  the  necessary  support  when  their  case  deserves  it. 


3.0   The  Community  Life  Study 

The  General  Chapter  of  I98O  directed  the  General  Council  to 
"promote  research  on  community  life  in  the  Congregation  and  on 
its  development  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world"  (SL  96).  The 
General  Council  presented  two  papers  on  the  subject  to  the  Enlar- 
ged Council  of  1982.  The  Enlarged  Council  then  asked  that  this 
be  further  developed. 

When  the  Research  and  Planning  Service  was  established  at  the 
Generalate  in  1983,  the  General  Council  entrusted  this  task  to 
it.  The  Planning  Coordinator,  Fr.  Farrelly,  drew  up  a  plan  for  a 
study,  which  had  later  to  be  modified  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  suitable  personnel  to  carry  it  out.  A  "Community  Life 
Commission"  was  set  up  by  the  General  Council  in  March  198^  to 
carry  out  the  modified  plan  for  the  study  under  Fr.  Farrelly's 
direction. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to  develop  a  process  for  the 
renewal  of  community  life  in  the  Congregation.  To  that  effect  a 
study  was  carried  out  with  the  following  objectives: 


to    identify   practical   principles 
comrauni  ty  life; 


for   the   renewal   of 


to  identify  relevant  theological  and  scientific   principles 
in  accordance  with  the  charism  of  the  Congregation; 

to  design,  on  that  basis,  activities  and  experiences   which 
would  favour  the  renewal  of  community  life; 

The  Commission  consisted  of  eight  members:  the  Coordinator  for 
Planning,  three  General  Assistants,  the  two  animators  of  the 
Spiritan  Centre  for  Research  and  Animation,  and  two  experts  from 
outside  the  Generalate,  among  whom  was  Fr.  Creac'h,  CSSp. 
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With  the  assistance  of  the  Commission,  a  two-year  plan  was  imp- 
lemented, consisting  of  two  steps:  a  survey  conducted  by  Fr. 
Farrelly  among  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Spiritan  communities 
throughout  the  world  --  the  findings  of  which  were  analysed  and 
published  in  a  report.  The  aim  of  the  survey  was  to  identify  the 
practical  principles  for  the  renewal  of  community  life. 

Fr.  Creac'h  undertook  the  research  on  scientific  and  theological 
principles  and  the  writing  of  a  handbook,  while  Frs.  Gilbert  and 
Fay  agreed  to  research  the  teachings  of  our  Founders  on  com- 
munity. When  the  work  was  completed  in  the  form  of  a  report  and 
a  handbook  for  the  use  of  our  communities,  the  Commission  gave 
its  final  advice  to  the  General  Council,  which  approved  it  and 
now  recommends  the  Handbook  as  "an  important  means  for  initiating 
and  sustaining  community  animation".  The  handbook  contains  two 
parts.  The  first  part  contains  principles  and  guidelines  for 
community  renewal,  and  the  second  part  which  proposes  forty-six 
activities  as  tools  for  implementing  renewal.  It  is  entitled: 
"Experiencing  Community". 

The  General  Council  presents  this  important  work  to  the  Chapter, 
asking  that  it  be  recommended  to  all  our  communities  as  a  help 
for  community  renewal.  We  recommend  that  it  be  tested  by  actual 
use  for  a  few  years  and  then  revised  and  issued  in  a  more  perm- 
anent form. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude  to  Frs.  Farrelly  and 
Creac'h  and  their  collaborators,  who  worked  so  hard  and  with  such 
competence  to  finish  this  study  in  time  for  the  Chapter.  They 
have  produced  a  very  fine  document. 


^.0   Planning 

^ . 1   The  Generalate  Planning  Service 

The  1980  Chapter  (SL  23iJ)  also  gave  particular  guidelines  for 
promoting  scientific  research  and  planning  in  the  Congregation. 
Consequently,  an  Assistant  General,  Fr.  Trachtler,  was  asked  to 
give  particular  attention  to  this  item  for  the  Council. 

He  made  a  provisional  report  to  the  1982  Enlarged  Council,  which 
studied  it  and  gave  its  reflections  in  a  short  document,  and 
insisted  once  more  on  its  importance.    The  Enlarged  Council  acc- 
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epted  "that  a  realistic  decision  to  undertake  planning  involves 
about  25%  of  the  time  of  the  leadership  and  will  involve  consid- 
erable expense."  Motivation  or  animation  of  the  circumscriptions 
to  "planning"  is  part  of  the  work  of  visitors,  since  planning 
without  animation  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  circumscriptions  must 
be  involved  and  take  responsibility  themselves  for  planning  at 
their  own  level. 

Initial  steps  in  the  process  of  planning  for  the  Congregation, 
the  Enlarged  Council  said,  could  and  perhaps  should  be  undertaken 
by  experts  outside  the  Congregation. 

Planning  should  take  into  account:  the  distribution  and  integ- 
ration of  Spiritans  --  and  of  communities  --  between  works  and 
community,  Congregation  and  local  Church.  It  should  evaluate 
present  commitments  and  the  call  to  new  commitments  and  help  the 
General  Council  to  find  the  necessary  personnel.  The  Enlarged 
Council  was  not  in  favour  of  setting  up  a  special  planning  office 
for  the  whole  Congregation,  but  encouraged  the  expansion  of  the 
facilities  at  the  Generalate  to  include  a  research-planning 
element   (Supplement  to  I/D  No.  32). 


In  1983  a  Research  and  Planning  Service  was  established  at  the 
Generalate  with  Fr.  Farrelly  as  its  coordinator  and  a  computer 
was  installed  in  the  Planning  Office  soon  afterwards  (as  was  also 
done  in  the  Economate  Generale  by  Fr.  Verwoort).  Fr.  Farrelly 
has  given  wonderful  service  to  the  General  Council,  helping  it 
to  plan  and  evaluate  its  own  activities,  to  control  the  follow-up 
of  decisions,  and  to  set  up  a  data-bank  on  Spiritan  personnel  and 
institutions  throughout  the  world.  He  also  undertook  the  co- 
ordination of  the  entire  process  of  Chapter  preparation  and  of 
the  Community  Life  Study.  Our  Planning  Office  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  our  service.  Now  that  the  work  of  setting  it 
up  and  organising  it  is  over,  and  the  all-absorbing  work  for  the 
Constitutions  completed,  more  time  can  be  given  to  assisting  the 
General  Council  in  promoting  and  coordinating  planning  for  the 
whole  Congregation.  This  present  Council  has  not  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  that  mandate  as  it  would  have  liked. 


4 .  2   Planning  In  the  Circumscriptions 

Some  provinces  have  done  a  thorough  Job  of  planning  over  the  past 
few  years:  setting  clear  priorities,  evaluating  the  works, 
making  painful  choices  at  times,  giving  orientations,  deciding  on 
time-limits  for  important  decisions.  The  result  has  often  been: 
better  morale  of  the  confreres,  a  greater  sense  of  unity,  con- 
fidence in  the  Province  or  District  and  its  leadership,  a  new 
dynamism.  In  some  circumscriptions,  however,  deep  divisions  have 
hampered  the  good  effects  of  what  was  otherwise  excellent  plan- 
ning. In  others  again,  and  they  are  the  majority,  planning  has 
not  been  a  high  priority  --  long-term  planning  has  not  been 
pursued,  and  some  have  been  allowed  to  drift.  The  effect  of  this 
drifting  can  be  very  negative  and  disrupting,  and  it  puts  the 
circumscriptions 's  very  survival  at  risk. 

Perhaps  the  General  Council  has  not  sufficiently  helped  these 
circumscriptions  during  its  visits  and  by  its  interventions, 
being  itself  more  and  more  absorbed  in  its  manifold  tasks. 

Are  we  really  on  top  of  things?  Are  we  leading  in  the  moves  we 
make,  or  are  we  running  behind  the  facts  --  taking  decisions  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  as  the  events  occur?  This  is  an  important 
question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves. 

It  is  clear  that  our  planning  —  even  where  there  is  good  and 
reasonable  planning  --  hardly  goes  beyond  the  terra  of  office  of 
an  administration,  the  span  of  time  between  Chapters.  Still  it 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that,  with  the  rapid  developments  in 
the  Church  and  the  world  around  us,  we  need  real  long-term  plan- 
ning. The  first  part  of  this  report  clearly  showed  how  little 
the  new  emerging  trends  in  the  world  have  influenced  the  Congreg- 
ation's policies.  This  is  all  the  more  so  because  the  Congreg- 
ation is  very  decentralised,  and  each  circumscription  has  wide 
autonomy  to  formulate  and  carry  out  its  own  pastoral  policy. 
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h  .  3   Conditions  for  Long-Term  Planning 

How  are  we  to  arrive  at  good  long-term  planning,  covering  a  span 
of  ten  years  or  more,  for  wide-ranging  and  important  orient- 
ations? 

A  first  condition  is  to  have  good  planning  officers,  at  least  at 
the  level  of  the  various  regions  in  the  Congregation  --  where 
trends  and  new  developments  are  monitored,  important  developments 
in  the  life  of  the  local  churches  are  analysed  and  studied, 
common  strategies  are  worked  out  --  in  dialogue  with  the  local 
churches  and  other  institutes  --  and  wider  still:  in  ecumenical 
dialogue  and  in  contact  with  other  religions.  From  a  self- 
centred  church  we  must  become  more  and  more  an  evangelising 
church,  turned  towards  the  needs  of  the  world. 


A   second  condition  is  to  have  a  good  working  network  of 
ication  and  sharing  among  the  regions. 


commun- 


Thirdly  --  a  good  coordinating  service  is  needed  at  the  centre  of 
the  Congregation,  where  all  regional  research  and  planning  can  be 
made  available  to  the  General  Council  and  studied  in  General 
Chapters  and  Enlarged  Councils  as  a  basis  for  adopting  long-range 
policies.   We  recommend  this  to  our  successors! 


5.0   Lay  Associates 

With  regard  to  Lay  Associates  (SL  102),  there  has  been  a  new 
development  in  one  Province:  U.S.  East,  with  their  new  Lay 
Associates  Programme.  Lay  people  who  want  to  devote  some  years 
of  their  lives  to  missionary  service  in  a  local  church  in  the 
Southern  World  engage  in  some  form  of  association  with  Spiritan 
communities  in  these  churches  for  the  time  of  their  service. 
Even  religious  of  other  congregations  or  diocesan  priests  can  do 
so.  After  the  overseas  service  a  strong  relationship  often 
remains,  and  the  person  continues  to  be  committed  to  missionary 
service  in  his  or  her  own  home  church. 

Overall  in  the  Congregation,  there  has  been  little  development  in 
lay  associate  experiences  since  the  1980  Chapter.  Outside  Spain, 
the  two  Canada's  and  now  the  U.S.  East  there  are  no  new  develop- 
ments. Germany  has  developed  a  programme  for  temporary  mission- 
aries, with  young  people  related  in  some  special  way  to  Spiritan 
communities  --  but  the  connection  seems  to  be  to  loose  for  us  to 
be  able  to   speak  of  associated  membership. 

Portugal  has  a  widespread  movement,  LIAM,  made  up  of  people 
spiritually  close  to  the  Congregation  and  supporting  its  work. 
Efforts  are  made  to  renew  and  revitalise  this  movement. 

Ireland  and  Nigeria  also  have  their  "promotion  teams"  of  lay- 
helpers  . 

A  question  arises  which  we  will  have  to  study  carefully:  what 
are  the  conditions  for  sending  out  lay  missionaries  from  the 
Northern  countries  to  the  South?  Do  they  not  sometimes  take  the 
jobs  of  unemployed  local  people  such  as  teachers,  nurses,  etc? 
Why  do  the  local  bishops  ask  for  them  --  perhaps  as  cheap  labour? 
Do  they  really  fill  a  need  in  these  local  churches?  Are  there 
perhaps  other  needs  --  for  instance,  in  the  slums  of  the  big 
cities  --  or  other  circumstances  where  local  people  cannot  be 
found?  Is  the  missionary  dimension  of  their  work  and  presence 
sufficiently  highlighted?  Could  financial  help  from  Northern  to 
Southern  churches  be  reorganised  in  such  a  way  that  the  sums  made 
available  for  the  sending  and  upkeep  of  overseas  lay  missionaries 
be  made  available  to  local  people?  How  then  can  the  missionary 
vocation  of  lay  people  in  the  Northern  Countries  be  orientated? 
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The  question  must  be  raised  at  a  more  fundamental  level:  instead 
of  focusing  on  people  to  be  sent  out  "overseas"  and  concentrating 
mainly  on  the  Northern  Provinces,  should  we  not  promote  more 
actively  lay-association  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and  awaken 
the  "dormant  army  of  lay-volunteers"  in  the  areas  where  we  are 
present?  Should  we  not  insist  more  on  "home-mission"  for  the 
lay-people  associated  with  us  in  the  Northern  countries  like  the 
one  the  Ashling  Community  of  Trans-Canada  is  involved  with?  The 
Ashling  Community  could  indeed  serve  in  many  ways  as  a  model  for 
Spiritan  lay-association  (cf.  Report  Fr.  V.  Ezeonyia:  "Lay- 
associates  for  Overseas  Missions:  A  Critical  Enquiry",  June 
1986). 


6.0   Formation 

6. 1   The  General  Chapter  Mandate 

The  General  Chapter  of  1980  left  the  General  Council  with  a 
document  on  formation  to  implement.  Specifically,  the  General 
Council  was  mandated  to: 

""  •  "  •••  give  dynamism  and  unity  to  Spiritan  formation.  The 
General  Council  is  responsible  for  establishing  general 
guidelines  on  formation  for  the  whole  Congregation,  in  the 
light  of  the  orientations  given  by  the  General  Chapter. 
The  Council  will  initiate  cooperation  in  a  spirit  of 
efficient  co-responsibility  between  those  responsible  for 
formation  in  the  various  Provinces,  Districts  and 
Foundations;  it  will  encourage  and  facilitate  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  internationality  in  formation"   (SL  183). 

2.  "A  General  Assistant  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
coordinating  formation  in  the  Congregation"   (SL  184). 

3.  "Confreres  who  are  trained  as  specialists  should  put  their 
expertise  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congregation.  As  far  as 
possible,  they  could  be  shared  among  circumscriptions  and 
Foundations  in  a  spirit  of  international  cooperation 
through  the  coordinating  work  of  the  Generalate"   (SL  19^). 

4.  "International  meetings  for  those  responsible  for  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  formation  . . .  should  be  arranged  to  help 
them  exchange  experiences,  evaluate  their  work,  and  develop 


a  sense  of  co-responsibility  and  internationali ty  for  form- 
ation in  the  Congregation  as  a  whole"   (SL  195). 

5.  "The  Superior  General  and  his  Council  will  consider,  in 
consultation  with  those  responsible  for  formation,  the 
possibility  of  organising  a  period  of  international  form- 
ation for  all,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  providing  an 
international  centre  or  centres  for  formation"   (SL  205). 

6.  "The  Superior  General  and  his  Council  will  investigate  the 
possibility  of  an  international  renewal  course  being 
organised"   (SL  213)- 


6 . 2   Implementation  by  the  General  Council 

The  General  Council  has  given  special  attention  to  formation 
communities  during  visitation.  Special  visitation  reports  on 
formation  have  been  written.  It  has  been  a  priority  policy  of 
the  General  Council  to  work  closely  with  formation  personnel  in 
implementing  the  mandates  of  the  General  Chapter. 

A  General  Assistant,  Fr.  Norman  Bevan,  was  given  the  duty  of 
coordinating  formation  in  the  Congregation.  The  General  Council 
has  facilitated  appointments  of  formation  personnel  from  one 
circumscription  to  another. 

Structures  of  dialogue  among  formation  personnel  and  between 
formation  personnel  and  the  General  Council  have  been  estab- 
lished. A  meeting  of  representatives  of  our  formation  commun- 
ities was  held  in  Saverne  in  July  1982.  European  formators  have 
established  an  identity  through  annual  meetings  since  the  mid- 
1970's. 

Formators  have  been  consulted  by  the  General  Council  on  questions 
of  in ternat iona 1 i t y  and  have  moved  slowly  towards  establishing 
structures  of  internationali ty  (cf.  Decisions,  Formators' 
Meeting,  Saverne,  July  1982;  North  American  Formators'  Meetings; 
European  Formators'  Meetings,  especially  the  meeting  of  December 
198^1  in  Knechtsteden)  . 

European  Provincials  have  established  a  committee  of  three  Pro- 
vincials to  investigate  the  possibility  of  an  international 
renewal  course. 
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6  .  3   Reflections  on  Formation 

The  General  Chapter  document  on  formation  has  been  accepted  and 
implemented  in  houses  of  formation  throughout  the  Congregation. 
There  is  more  shared  information  and  documentation  across  the 
borders  of  the  circumscriptions.  Formators  are  reflecting  and 
working  towards  more  international  structures  of  formation. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  formators  that  the  role  of  the  General 
Council  is  in  need  of  further  clarification.  Some  circumscrip- 
tions wish  the  General  Council  to  take  a  more  directive  role  over 
all  formation  programmes  to  ensure  greater  unity  and  to  achieve 
more  efficiently  the  Chapter  goals  of  internationality  in  form- 
ation. Others  wish  to  safeguard  subsidiarity  and  the  indep- 
endence of  the  circumscriptions  to  ensure  that  formation  is 
appropiate  to  local  situations  and  that  it  is  truly  adapted  to 
local  cultures. 

The  next  General  Administration  may  have  to  move  towards  more 
consolidation  of  formation  facilities  and  personnel,  while  res- 
pecting the  principle  of  subsidiarity.  In  general,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  reflection  on  formation  throughout  the  Con- 
gregation  which   will   bear  great  fruit  for  the   future. 


Conclus Ion 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  section,  let  me  add  one  remark:  General 
Chapters  tend  to  give  special  mandates  to  the  newly  elected 
General  Council,  without  fully  realising  the  extent  of  the  work 
or  the  complexity  of  the  task.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Community  Life  Study.  May  I  just  point  out  that  It  may  be  very 
difficult  for  a  new  Council,  just  coming  in,  to  carry  out  such 
mandates  in  the  time  and  with  the  means  assigned  to  them,  and 
that  It  Is  advisable,  before  giving  such  a  task,  to  evaluate  Its 
practical  Implications. 


7.0   Animation  by  the  General  Council 

After   having   treated  the  specific  mandates  given  to  us   by   the 

last   Chapter,   we  add  a  word  about  our  general  animation  and  how 
we  have  sought  to  carry  It  out. 
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7.  1   Team  Spirit  In  the  General  Council 

First  of  all  we  have  tried  to,  be  a  community  ourselves,  sharing 
together  the  service  of  leadership  in  prayer,  reflection,  work 
and  life.  I  think  that,  to  a  large  extent,  we  have  succeeded  in 
building  community  among  ourselves  --  although  not  as  much  as  we 
would  have  wanted  or  hoped.  Perhaps  our  greatest  enemy  has  been 
the  ever-increasing  workload.  During  the  first  four  years,  as  we 
evaluated  the  work,  we  also  looked  at  the  quality  of  our 
community  life,  calling  each  other's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  seemed  to  absorb  more  and  more  of  our  energy  and  time, 
and  that  there  was  less  and  less  time  for  more  personal  reflec- 
tion together.  The  last  two  years  we  have  left  out  that 
particular  question  about  our  community,  and  restricted  the  eval- 
uation to  the  work  ...  We  also  measured  the  difficulties  for  a 
multinational,  multicultural  group  to  meet  and  share  in  depth. 
We  did  not  always  agree,  even  on  important  issues  --  but  I  hope 
that  each  one  of  us  always  felt  free  enough  to  express  his  con- 
viction, and  respected  enough  not  to  feel  hurt  when  his  opinion 
did  not  carry  the  decision.  In  any  case,  I  want  to  thank  my 
wonderful  team,  here  at  this  moment,  for  what  we  have  lived  and 
realised  together,  and  for  the  friendship,  brotherhood  and  sol- 
idarity I  have  experienced  in  this  group.  For  me  it  was  an 
excellent  community. 


We  took  some  means  to  preserve  and  deepen  this  team  spirit.  We 
organised  our  visits  abroad  in  such  a  way  that,  at  least  three 
times  a  year,  we  could  spend  some  weeks  together.  Although 
business  items  abounded  on  our  agenda,  in  those  weeks  we  tried  to 
set  aside  some  time  for  common  study  of  important  aspects  of 
mission  today  --  not  enough,  unfortunately,  because  of  immediate 
and  practical  items  we  had  to  deal  with.  We  have  tried  to 
develop  together  a  global  vision  of  what  the  Spiritan  Mission  is 
today,  and  what  kind  of  witness  is  expected  of  us  so  as  to  be 
faithful  to  our  heritage  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  times. 
We  have  expressed  this  in  the  form  of  "position  papers"  or 
"policy  statements",  revised  and  brought  up-to-date  each  year,  as 
we  tried  to  integrate  the  experience  of  our  ministry  throughout 
the  Congregation.  We  have  communicated  that  vision  to  the  breth- 
ren by  means  of  the  I/D  papers  we  have  published  several  times  a 
year.  The  Spiritan  Newsletter  tried  to  keep  track  of  relevant 
events  and  situations,  and  to  give  information  on  all  the  circum- 
scriptions we  have  visited.  Our  thanks  go  to  Frs.  Godard  and 
Quesnel  for  their  excellent  work!   Every  year  we  made  our  retreat 


together   --  usually  on  a  theme  of  Spiritan  Spirituality.  These 

retreats,   together   with   the  Mass  we  celebrated   together  each 

Saturday   during  the  periods  spent  together  in   Rome,   have  been 

important  moments  for  us  and  opportunities  to  evaluate  and  start 
anew , 

I  wish  to  mention  here  and  to  thank  our  Generalate  Community  in 
Rome.  These  confreres  have  most  willingly  entered  our  animation 
programme  by  their  openness,  by  their  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
Congregation  and  by  their  hospitality  to  the  many  visitors  who 
passed  through  the  Generalate. 

Living  in  Rome  Diocese  our  community  has  accepted  to  take  part  in 
the  life  of  that  local  church  and  of  our  parish. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  next  Generalate  Team  may  continue  to 
enjoy  these  same  dispositions. 


7 . 2   Vision  Statements 

We  have  tried  to  conduct  our  animation  along  the  lines  of  the 
vision  statements  we  worked  out  together.  From  the  beginning  of 
our  mandate  we  have  discovered  in  the  Congregation  four  important 
movements,  significant  for  the  overall  evolution  of  the 
institute : 

i)  a  movement  towards  the  periphery  (the  periphery  of  the 
world:  poor,  marginalised,  suffering,  the  periphery  of 
the  Church:  those  furthest  away  from  Christ)  or,  in  other 
words,  "frontier  situations"; 

ii)   a  movement  in  depth,  one  of   spiritual  renewal; 

iii)  a  movement  towards  greater  universality  more  sensitive  to 
Mission  as  the  world-wide  communion  of  churches,  more 
sensitive  to  new  calls  that  lead  us  on  new  missionary 
pathways,  as  in  Asia; 

iv)   a  movement  towards  the  future; 


These  four   "movements"   have   been  the  keywords  around  which 
centred  our  animation. 


we   have 
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I  would  like  to  insist  here  on  two  developments  of  particular 
significance  for  the  Congregation:  our  opening  up  to  Asia,  and 
the  strong  focus  on  our  Spiritan  heritage. 


7 . 3   An  Opening  into  Asia 

An  aspect  of  World-Mission  has  become  very  significant  in  theol- 
ogical reflection:  Mission  as  communion  between  local  churches, 
and  as  vital  exchange  of  new  and  complementary  ways  of  living  and 
understanding  the  Gospel.  Asia  is  a  continent  of  ever-increasing 
importance  on  the  world  scene.  It  is  equally  the  continent  of 
the  great  world  religions.  Its  local  churches,  although  a  small 
minority  except  for  the  Philipines,  play  a  very  important  role  in 
the  Church  --  in  no  proportion  with  their  small  numbers.  It  is 
also  the  Church  where  a  whole  new  missionary  approach  is 
developing  --  Mission  as  Dialogue  with  the  great  world  religions 
--  and  where  the  whole  venture  of  inculturation  takes  a  new  and 
original  shape.  Inculturation  in  Asia  is  not  conceivable  without 
an  in-depth  encounter  with  the  centuries-old  religious  traditions 
of  the  Continent.  For  all  these  reasons,  to  be  in  Asia  is  impor- 
tant for  a  Congregation  like  ours,  which  is  anxious  to  be  open  to 
the  new  movement  of  universality  in  the  Church,  which  wants  to 
become  more  universal  itself.  The  experience  of  the  Church  in 
Asia  will  help  us  to  understand  better  the  depth  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  inculturation  it  has  to  achieve  everywhere:  in 
Africa,  in  Latin  America  and  even  in  the  new  emerging  cultures  of 
the  Northern  Countries. 

Asia,  with  the  biggest  population  of  the  world  and  the  smallest 
percentage  of  Christians,  is  also  the  greatest  challenge  to  the 
Church  in  terms  of  mission.  The  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  is 
stronger  there  than  anywhere  else. 

We  are  present  there  with  a  very  small  group  --  in  Pakistan. 
However,  we  believe  that  there  are  other  calls  for  us  in  Asia  in 
the  future.  Just  now  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how.  But  the  slowly 
developing  Indian  Ocean  Foundation  seems  to  us  to  have  the 
special  vocation  of  being  the  natural  way  through  which  to  get 
further  involved  in  Asia.  We  have  reflected  with  the  Found- 
ation's leadership  along  these  lines  over  the  years  and  the  young 
members  have  shown  a  particular  interest  in  it. 
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7 .  4   Our  Founders  and  our  Spirltan  Tradition 

.During  the  mandate  of  the  previous  Council,  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  study  and  research  on  our  Founders  and  Spiritan  trad- 
itions. Under  Fr.  Lecuyer's  leadership  a  Spiritan  Studies  Group 
did  extensive  work  and  produced  interesting  publications  in 
"Spiritan  Papers",  launched  by  this  group  as  a  supplement  to  the 
General  Bulletin.  Fr.  Martins  in  particular  did  a  great  work  as 
Secretary  of  the  Group,  and  editor  of  "Spiritan  Papers". 

In  1981  the  Spiritan  Studies  Group  was  replaced  by  the  Spiritan 
Centre  for  Research  and  Animation  under  the  direction  of 
Fr.  Alphonse  Gilbert  assisted  by  Fr.  Myles  Fay  and  last  year 
Fr.  Geoghegan.  On  the  one  hand  this  Centre  was  to  pursue  the 
research  already  underway  --  in  collaboration  with  other  Circum- 
scriptions. It  was  also  given  the  task  of  preparing  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Writings  of  Fr.  Claude  Poullart  des  Places  and 
Fr.  Libermann's  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.  "Spiritan 
Papers",  to  appear  once  a  year,  would  continue  to  publish  the 
results  of  the  research  done. 

But  the  main  task  of  the  Centre  would  be  in  the  field  of  anim- 
ation. By  means  of  study  sessions,  contributions  of  confreres 
everywhere,  surveys,  encounters,  it  has  helped  to  develop  a 
common  vision  of  the  charlsm  of  our  Founders  and  of  the  Spiritan 
Tradition.  It  has  also  promoted  spiritual  animation  in  the 
circumscriptions.  This  has  been  done  through  a  new  yearly  pub- 
lication entitled  "Spirltans  Today",  through  communications 
between  circumscriptions  on  all  efforts  of  Spiritan  animation, 
and  through  retreats,  recollections  and  sessions  on  Spiritan 
spirituality.  Fr.  Gilbert  has  spent  long  months  every  year, 
answering  the  call  of  Provinces  and  Districts  and  preaching 
retreats,  conducting  sessions,  animating  Spiritan  encounters,  the 
response  to  which  was  most  encouraging. 

Finally  the  Centre  has  tried  to  promote  the  further  training  of 
such  animators  in  Provinces  and  Districts. 

The  various  issues  of  "Spiritan  Papers"  and  "Spirltans  Today" 
have  been  extremely  well  received,  according  to  the  numerous 
reactions  received  at  the  Centre,  as  has  also  Fr.  Gilbert's 
booklet  "You  Have  Laid  Your  Hand  Upon  Me",  published  in  five 
different  languages,  in  thousands  of  copies. 
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The  Centre  has  helped  many  confreres  preparing  research  papers 
and  conferences,  studies  and  theses  on  our  Founders  or  on  our 
history. 

In  1983  a  group  of  twenty  Spiritans  from  twelve  countries  gat- 
hered in  Gentinnes  for  a  month  to  share  their  vision  of  Spiritan 
Spirituality.  Unfortunately,  too  little  of  the  writings  of  our 
Founders  is  available  in  languages  other  than  French. 

In  1985  a  "Spiritan  Month"  was  organised  and  conducted  in 
Chevilly  in  French.  This  will  be  repeated  in  other  languages 
elsewhere . 

At  the  end  of  that  same  year,  an  international  retreat  for  those 
preparing  for  perpetual  vows  took  place  in  Saverne.  That  exper- 
ience too  will  be  repeated  over  the  coming  years. 

Among  the  projects  for  the  future  is  a  "spiritual  year"  --  a  year 
of  training  for  Spiritual  Animators  to  take  place  on  Duquesne 
University  Campus  --  by  means  of  a  strong  Spiritan  community 
experience,  animated  by  a  group  of  Spiritans  under  the  leadership 
of  Fr.  Gilbert. 


7 . 5   Issues  Requiring  Consideration 

At  the  end  of  this  lengthy  report  it  may  be  good  to  draw  some 
conclusions  and  to  raise  some  important  issues,  to  which  this 
Chapter  may  give  particular  attention. 


7.5.1   Model  of  Government 

The  model  of  government  that  has  been  ours  has  been  adopted  in 
many  Congregations  like  our  own.  It  is  called  the  "animation 
model".  According  to  this  model,  the  General  Council  has  little 
direct  authority  over  circumscriptions  and  individual  members. 
The  Council  concentrates  on  developing  a  clear  vision  of  the 
Congregation's  ideals  and  goals  and  on  promoting  unity,  collab- 
oration, solidarity  and  in-depth  renewal.  Its  key-words  are: 
unite,  motivate,  stimulate,  encourage.  We  have  followed  this 
model,  using  as  our  means  our  visits,  extensive  travelling  and 
publications.  It  has  worked  well  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  has 
been   a  very  costly  model.    In  our  visitations  we  have  tried   to 
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see  as  many  confreres  as  possible  --  individually  and  through 
group  meetings.  In  a  way  it  meant  addressing  the  membership 
directly,  without  the  mediation  of  the  circumscription  leader- 
ship. 

Three  questions  arise: 

a)  Is  such  a  model  efficient  in  its  present  form?  An  inter- 
national congregation,  with  a  declining  membership  --  at 
least  in  the  Northern  Countries  --  facing  increasingly  new 
calls  which  can  only  be  answered  by  international  cooper- 
ation, seems  to  need  a  coordinating  centre  with  more 
authority  to  intervene  in  the  appointment  of  the  necessary 
personnel . 

b)  Is  it  not  necessary  to  devote  more  time  to  the  animation 
of  the  leadership  at  the  level  of  the  circumscriptions, 
instead  of  concentrating  visitations  on  the  entire  group 
of  confreres? 

c)  What  are  the  criteria  for  choosing  the  Assistants?  Do  we 
maintain  the  system  of  representation  of  the  big  Provin- 
ces? 


7.5.2   Finance 

We  must  take  another  look  at  the  financing  of  the  General  Admin- 
istration. The  new  form  of  contribution  agreed  upon  by  the 
circumscriptions  has  been  a  great  help.   Is  it  sufficient? 


7.5.3   Formation 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  actual  decentralised  system  of  form- 
ation? We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  slow  move  towards  a  more 
international  approach,  but  some  Provinces  feel  that  this  does 
not  go  far  enough.  This  Council  feels  that  more  means  of  action 
in  the  hands  of  the  General  Council,  to  orientate  and  promote  a 
more  international  outlook  would  be  beneficial.  Does  the  Chapter 
agree?  What  are  we  doing  to  guarantee  a  sufficient  previous 
training  for  our  Formators  —  and  according  to  what  criteria? 
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7.5.^   Self-Rellance 

How  are  we  to  promote  the  self-reliance  ofall  circumscriptions, 
and  organise  in  a  more  efficient  way  the  financial  solidarity  of 
the  Congregation? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  important  questions  arising.  More  are 
mentioned  in  the  various  sections  of  this  report.  These  seem  to 
be  the  most  important  and  they  must  be  addressed  by  this  Chapter. 


Conclusion 

This  Council  is  about  to  conclude  its  mandate.  Some  of  us  have 
served  for  twelve  years,  others  six,  one  only  four  years.  It  has 
been  for  us  a  period  of  great  challenge  and  an  extraordinary 
experience  of  World-Wide  Mission,  of  amazing  discoveries,  of 
growing  awareness  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  Congregation.  After  what  we  have  seen  and  heard, 
after  what  we  have  been  given  to  share  with  so  many  different 
people  and  communities  it  is  impossible  to  be  pessimistic.  It 
has  strengthened  in  us  the  desire  to  join  our  brethren  somewhere 
at  the  grass-roots,  to  continue  our  missionary  service. 

We  thank  all  of  you  --  we  thank  the  entire  Congregation  for  the 
confidence  and  the  trust  given  to  us,  for  the  fraternal  affection 
and  solidarity  shown  to  us  in  so  many  ways  and  on  so  many  occas- 
ions. It  will  remain  for  us  a  rich  and  unforgettable  period  in 
our  lives,  a  time  of  particular  grace! 
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NUMBER  OF  CONFRERES  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CIRCUMSCRIPTIONS  (1st  April  1986) 


N.B.  The  figures  given  for  each  circumscription  refer  to  the  confreres 

officially  there,  not  taking  account  of  their  Province  of  origin. 
Similarly,  the  numerical  difference  indicates  the  increase  or  decrease 
ii)  the  number  of  confreres  there,  whatever  be  the  cause:   death, 
change  of  assignment,  departure,  etc.  .  .  . 


EUROPE 


Differences 


Circumscriptions  I 

;  1974 

1980  : 

1986 

It 
II 

II 

(74 

-80)  ! 

(80- 

-86)  ; 

Total 

Generalate       I 

;   33 

34 

33 

II 
II 
It 
II 

+ 

1   : 

1   ; 

= 

Belgique        \ 

i  76 

73 

66 

II 
It 
It 
It 

- 

3    ; 

- 

7  ! 

- 

10 

Deutschland      \ 

;  173 

153 

113 

It 
It 
II 

It 

- 

20  : 

- 

40   ; 

1  - 

60 

England         | 

i  57 

42 

49 

II 
It 
II 
It 

T 

15 

+ 

7  ! 

\     - 

8 

Espana          1 

;   16 

25 

20 

It 
It 
It 
II 

+ 

9 

- 

5   ; 

+ 

4 

France          1 

;  572 

534 

480 

It 
It 
II 
It 

- 

38 

- 

54   : 

1  - 

92 

Ireland         1 

;  377 

333 

305 

It 
II 
It 
It 

- 

44 

- 

28  ! 

i  - 

72 

Nederland       1 

;  216 

223 

213 

II 
II 
II 
It 

+ 

7 

- 

10   ; 

;  - 

3 

Polska          1 

;    21 

50 

55 

II 
It 
It 
It 

+ 

29 

+ 

5  ! 

J  + 

34 

Portugal        1 

i  122- 

184 

146 

It 
II 
It 
II 

+ 

62 

- 

38    ; 

I  + 

24 

French  Seminary  1 

;   12 

12 

7 

II 
ti 
II 

- 

;   - 

5  ! 

I  - 

5 

Switzerland      I 

!  Al 

:   50 

50 

It 
It 
It 
II 

+ 

9 

1   = 

j  + 

9 

Total 


1,716   1.713   1,537 


-  176 


-  179 


1)  The  Generalate  includes  the  confreres  in  Rome,  those  attached  to  the 
Procure  in  Fribourg  and  to  the  Archives  in  Chevilly,  as  well  as  a 
certain  number  of  confreres  attached  to  the  Generalate  in  the  past 
for  various  reasons. 

2)  Notice  the  increase  in  Portugal  between  1974  and  1980  due  to  the 
events  in  Angola. 

3)  As  to  dates:   for  1974,  the  figures  are  as  of  June  1,  1974 

for  1980,   "     "     "  as  of  January  1 
for  1986,   "     "     "   as  of  April  1. 


4)  The  total  number  of  confreres  living  in  Europe  was : 

in  1974,  1,717  /  4,222  or  40.67  5?  of  the  total  number  of  confreres 

in  1980.  1.7n  /  ^.Snfi  nr  AS, 01  ?     "    "      "           " 

in  1986,  1,537  /  3,491  or  44.03  % 

However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  these  are  mostly  older  men. 
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NORTH  AMERICA  /  WEST  INDIES 


Differences 


Circinnscriptions 

It 

1974 

;    1980 

!    1986 

It 

It 

(74- 

-80) 

!    (80- 

-86) 

;     Total 

Provinces 

It 
II 
ti 
II 

It 
II 
It 
II 

Canada 

II 
II 

II 

64 

;     65 

:        63 

It 
It 
II 

+ 

1 

- 

2 

;  -     1 

Trans-Canada 

II 
11 
II 

52 

54 

1       59 

II 
II 
II 

+ 

2 

\     + 

2   ; 

!     +       7 

Trinidad 

II 
II 
II 

37 

35 

31 

II 
II 
II 

- 

2 

; ,  - 

4 

i   -     6 

U.S.A.  East 

II 
11 
II 

180 

147 

:      129 

'II 
II 
It 

- 

33 

- 

18     i 

I     -     51 

U.S.A.  West 

II 
II 
11 
II 

76 

:        75 

72 

It 
II 
II 
II 

- 

1 

i    - 

3 

i  -    ^ 

Districts 

II 
II 
II 

II 
•1 
•1 

Guadeloupe 

II 
II 
II 

53 

39 

29 

II 
II 
It 

- 

14 

- 

10     i 

i     -     24 

Haiti 

II 
II 
II 

8 

6 

5 

It 
II 

- 

2 

- 

1    ; 

i     -       3 

Martinique 

II 
II 
II 
If 

52 

43 

35 

It 
II 
It 

If 

- 

9 

- 

8  i 

i  -  17 

Puerto  Rico 

II 
II 

26 

23 

28 

II 

II 

- 

3 

+ 

5  i 

i       2 

St.Pierre/Mique 

II 

U' 

II 

5 

4 

4 

It 
II 
It 
II 

- 

1 

= 

1    -     1 

Groups 

II 
II 
II 

II 

II 
II 

II 
If 

Mexico 

II 
II 

9    ; 

9     : 

9 

II 
It 

= 

= 

1     = 

Irish   (3  groups 
in  U.S.A.) 

II 

II 

II 
II 
II 

It 

79      1 

84    : 

88 

II 
II 
II 
11 
It 
It 

+ 

5 

+ 

4  i 

+        9 

Total 


641 


583 


552 


-  58 


-  31 


-  89 


NOTES:   1)  Notice  the  considerable  increase  in  the  Province  of  Trans-Canada 

2)  The  real  increase  (even  though  modest)  in  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

3)  The  growth  in  the  number  of  Irish  in  the  United  States.  To 
this  number  should  be  added  about  fifteen  others  who  come 
to  the  United  States  for  studies  or  other  reasons  and  who 
are  counted  elsewhere. 

4)  The  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  Spiritans  in  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique. 

5)  The  big  decrease  in  the  United  States  East  (due  mostly  to 
deaths) . 


The  total  numbers  of  Spiritans  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  were; 

in  1974,   641  /  4,222,  or  15.18  %  of  the  total  number  of  confreres 
in  1980,   583  /  3,806,  or  15.32  %     "    "     "         " 
in  1986,   552,/  3,491,  or  15.81  1  "    "     "         " 


Thus,  a  relatively  stable  situation. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


Differences 

Circumscriptions   I 

1974 

1980 

1986 

M  (74- 

-80)    ; 

(80- 

-86)  I 

1 

1  Total 

French  Guyana      J 

25 

20 

20 

\\     - 

5     ; 

m               1 

1 

1  -   5 

Alto-Jurua        I 

22 

21 

19 

II  - 

1     ; 

2  I 

;  -    3 

Amazonas          I 

25 

23 

21 

II  - 

2    I 

- 

2  1 

!  -   4 

Brazil  Central     I 

54 

45 

42 

[|  - 

9   ! 

- 

3   ; 

1  -  12 

Brazil  Sudeste     | 

— 

22 

20 

II  + 

22     ; 

- 

2  ; 

1  +  20 

Brazil  Sudoeste    I 

43 

44 

35 

1!  ■•■ 

1     ; 

- 

9  1 

!  -   8 

Brazil  Sul        ! 

37 

t   39 

34 

[|  + 

2     ; 

- 

5  I 

;   -     3 

Paraguay          ! 

5 

7 

11 

[I  + 

2     ; 

+ 

4  I 

I  +   6 

Total 


211 


221 


202 


+  10 


-  19 


NOTES:   1)  The  District  of  Brazil  Sudeste  did  not  exist  in  1974.  It 
is  made  up  of  Portuguese  confreres. 


In  percentages,  the  figures  for  South  America  represent: 

in  1974,  211  /  4,222,  or  5.00  %  of  the  total  number  of  confreres 


in  1980,  221  /  3,491,  or  5.81  % 
in  1986,  202  /  3,491,  or  5.79  1 


II 
II 


SUMMARY  FOR  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Percentages : 

in  1974,  852  /  4,222,  or  20.18  Z  of  the  total  number  of  confreres 
in  1980,  804  /  3,806,  or  21.12  %     "    "      "        " 
in  1986,  754  /  3,491,  or  21.60  % 


WEST  AFRICA 


Differences 


Circumscriptions 

It 
It 

197A  , 

1  1980 

I  1986 

J  (74 

-80) 

(80 

-86) 

I  Total 

Province 

II 
11 
If 
ff 

Nigeria 

n 
If 
II 

71 

103 

170 

!  + 

32 

+ 

67 

I  +  99 

Districts 

II 
II 
II 
ti 

Cabo  Verde 

It 
It 
II 

16 

13 

:   16 

!  - 

3 

+ 

3  1 

I  •= 

Gambia 

II 
II 
II 

24 

19 

17 

I  - 

5 

- 

2   1 

i  "    ^ 

Ghana 

•1 
II 

II 

12 

18 

23 

!  + 

6 

+ 

5  1 

!  +  11 

Kwara-Benue 

II 
II 

II 

29 

20 

9 

I  - 

9 

- 

11  1 

1  -  20 

Makurdi 

II 
11 

II 

43 

40 

35 

I  - 

3 

- 

5  1 

1  -   8 

Senegal 

II 
II 
II 

111 

89 

77 

I  - 

22 

- 

12  1 

1  -  34 

Sierra  Leone 

II 
II 
II 

82 

68 

56 

I  - 

14 

- 

12  1 

1  -  26 

Foundation 

II 
II 
II 
It 

W.A.F. 

II 
II 

It 

1 

2 

25  1 

I  + 

2 

+ 

23   ! 

1  +  25 

Group 

II 
It 
•1 
11 

' 

Algeria 

II 
11 
It 
II 
It 

^^     1 

1 

4  ! 

!  + 

1 

+ 

3   ! 

+   4 

Total 


388 


373 


432     -  15 


+  59 


+  44 


NOTES:   1)  Sensational  increase  in  the  Province  of  Nigeria. 

2)  Growth  of  the  West  African  Foundation  which  did  not  exist 
in  1974. 

3)  Notable  increase  in  Ghana. 

4)  In  percentages.  West  Africa  represented: 

in  1974,  388  /  4,222,  or  9.19  %   of  the  total  number  of  confreres 


in  1980,  373  /  3,806,  or  9.80  % 
in  1986,  432  /  3,491,  or  12.37  1 


II    II 


In  spite  of  large  decreases  in  some  places,  West  Africa  is  in  a  state 
of  growth,  thanks  to  the  Province  of  Nigeria,  the  West  African 
Foundation  and  the  increased  commitment  in  Ghana. 


-  5 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Differences 


Ciraimscriptions 

It 
It 

1974 

1980 

;  1986   ; 

;  (74- 

-80) 

(80-86) 

It 
It 

-il— 

Total 

Province 

It 
It 
It 

It 
It 
It 
It 

Angola 

II 
It 
II 

241 

80 

1        78     1 

J  - 

161 

- 

2 

It 
II 
ti 

- 

163 

Districts 

II 
It 
It 

II 
It 

Bangui 

11 
It 

91 

87 

!     65   ; 

J  - 

4 

- 

22 

II 
It 

- 

26 

Congo 

It 
It 

105 

t        71 

I     A9    ; 

j  - 

34 

- 

22 

It 
It 

- 

56 

Doume 

It 
•1 

52 

!        36 

!     32   ; 

{  - 

16 

- 

4 

It 
It 

- 

20 

Gabon 

II 
•1 

76 

73 

;     61   ; 

1  - 

3 

- 

12 

It 
II 

- 

15 

Kongolo 

II 
II 

48 

36 

!       30     1 

[  - 

12 

- 

6 

It 
It 
It 

- 

18 

Southern 

Africa 

It 
It 

28 

1        23 

;    18  ; 

J  - 

5 

- 

5 

It 
It 
11 

- 

10 

Yaounde 

II 
It 
It 

158 

125 

;    90  j 

J  - 

33 

- 

35 

It 
It 
It 

- 

68 

Foundations 

II 
II 
It 

II 

It 

Cent.Afr 

.Found. 

It 
It 
It 
II 
iL 

"" 

4 

1       lA     1 

j  + 

4 

+ 

10 

II 
II 
It 
It 

••_ 

+ 

14 

Total 


799 


535 


437 


264 


-  98 


-  362 


NOTES:  1)  This  table  is  greatly  affected  by  the  departure  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  tnissionaries  from  Angola  between  1974  and 
1980. 

2)  Some  districts  have  undergone  a  notable  decrease;  e.g. 
Congo  decreased  by  more  than  one-half. 

3)  In  percentages.  Central  aiJd  South  Africa  represented: 

in  1974,  799  /  4,222,  or  18.92  I  of  the  total  number  of  confreres 
in  1980,  535  /  3,806,  or  14.06  I 
in  1986,  437  /  3,491,  or  12.52  % 

If  you  leave  out  of  account  the  period  1974-1980  because 
of  the  events  in  Angola,  you  still  get  a  decrease  of  1.52  % 
between  1980  and  1986. 

4)  The  Central  African  Foundation  is  the  only  circumscription 
in  this  part  of  Africa  to  have  increased,  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  three  of  the  four  members  it  had  in  1980. 


EAST  AFRICA  AND  INDIAN  OCEAN 


Differences 


Circumscriptions 

1974 

1  1980 

;  1986 

II 
II 

ft 

(74 

-80) 

:  (80 

-86)  1 

i  Total 

Bagamoyo 

i( 

41 

1   26 

!   15 

If 

It 
II 

- 

15 

- 

11   ! 

i  -  26 

East  Afr. Found. 

4 

!   22 

I   43 

II 

It 

+ 

18 

+ 

21   ; 

;  +  39 

Ethiopia  (Intemat.)!! 

5 

:   3 

3 

II 
II 

- 

2 

= 

!  -   2 

Ethiopia  (Irish) 

II 
II 

6 

!    9 

'   10 

II 

It 

+ 

3 

+ 

1  i 

1  +   4 

Kenya 

II 
II 

162 

!  118 

1   83 

It 
It 

- 

44 

- 

35    ; 

!  -  79 

Kilimanjaro 

II 
•1 

54 

41 

31 

It 
It 

- 

13 

- 

10   ; 

;  -  23 

Madagascar 

II 
II 
II 

89 

61   , 

51 

It 
It 

- 

28 

- 

10   ; 

!  -  38 

Malawi 

II 
II 

9 

8 

6 

It 
II 

- 

1 

- 

2   ; 

'  -   3 

Mauritius 

II 
11 

26   1 

23 

17 

II 

It 

- 

3 

- 

6   ; 

-   9 

Reunion 

II 
11 

48  1 

40   1 

36 

II 
II 

- 

8 

- 

A  ! 

-  12 

Zambia 

11 
II 

12   j 

11   1 

11 

It 
It 

- 

1   , 

= 

-   1 

Indian  Ocean  Found 

11 
•  II 
II 
11 
It 

"" 

—     1 

6 

It 
It 
It 
It 
It 

= 

! 

+ 

6   ; 

+   6 

Total 


456 


362 


312 


-  94 


-  50 


-  144 


NOTES;   1)  Note  the  progress  of  the  East  African  Foundation. 

2)  In  percentages,  East  Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean  represent: 

in  1974,  456  /  4,222,  or  10.80  1   of  the  total  number  of  confreres 

in  1980,  362  /  3,806,  or  9.51  I  "    "     "         " 

in  1986,  312  /  3,491,  or  8.94  1  "    "     "         " 


RECAPITULATION:   AFRICA 


Differences 


Total 


1,643   1,270   1,181 


-  373 


-  89 


;   1974  ; 

1980 

1986 

(74-80)  ; 

(80.86) 

Total 

West  Africa       \ 

;  388  ; 

373 

432 

-    15    ; 

+  59 

+  44 

Central  and  South  ! 

Africa            j 

I     799  ; 

535 

437 

-  264    ; 

-  98 

-  362 

East  Africa  and    I 

Indian  Ocean       I 

;     456  ; 

363 

312 

-    94    ; 

-  50 

-  144 

462 


In  percentages,  all  Africa  represents: 

in  1974,  1,643  /  4,222,  or  38.92  %  of  the  total  number  of  confrfer 

in  1980,  ■',?7n  /  3.806,  or  31.^7  %     "    "     " 

in  1986,  1,181  /  3.491,  or  33.83  Z  "    "     " 

Note  the  slight  fmprcvcment' between  1980  and  1986. 


II 

II 


7  - 


ASIA  AND  OCEANIA 


Differences 


Circumscriptions 


1980 


1986  ;;  (74-80) 


-H- 


(80-86) 

II 

II 

II 

Total 

II 

+       6 

ti 
II 
II 

+       9 

-       2 

II 
II 
II 

+        2 

-       4 

II 
II 

-       3 

Pakistan 
Australia 
Papua-New  Guinea 


IT 

II 

II 

II 

fl 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

n 


I 

r 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I' 

f 


9 
6 
4 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 


11 


Total 


11 


19 


19 


SPIRITANS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Differences 


Continents 

;;  1974 

;      1980 

;.    1980 

;;  (74 

II 

-80) 

1      (80-86) 

•1 
II 
11 

Total 

Europe 

;;i,7i6 
II 

1,713 

;    1,537 

ir  ' 
II 

II     _ 
II 
II 

3 

- 

176 

"tr- 
II 
II 
II 
II 

-  179 

America 

;;  852 
II 

804 

754 

M 
II 
II 

1 

48 

- 

50 

II 
•1 
It 
II 

-     98 

Africa 

:;i,643 
11        1 

1,270 

1,181 

1 

1 
1 

1 

373 

- 

89 

II 
II 
II 
II 

-  462 

Asia 

II        1 
"    __ ' 
II        1 
It        1 

3 

9 

1 

1         * 

1 

3 

+ 

6 

II 
II 
II 
II 

+       9 

Oceania 

II        1 

:;    11  { 
II        1 
II        1 

.  .   V         .      .  .' 

16  : 

10 


t 

;  + 

1 
1 

1 

5    : 

- 

6 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
'I 

-       1 

4,222   3,806   3,491 


-  416 


-  315 


-  731 


-  8  - 

CHANGES  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  SPIRITANS 
(as  of  1st  April  each  year) 

year         number        yearly  difference 


1974 

4,237 

(-  75) 

1975 

4,128 

-  109 

1976 

4.049 

-  79 

1977 

3,985 

-  64 

1978 

3,907 

-  78 

1979 

3,847 

-  60 

1980 

3,782 

-  65 

1981 

3,739 

-  43 

1982 

3,690 

-  49 

1983 

3,634 

-  56 

1984 

3,581 

-  53 

1985 

3,541 

-  40 

1986 

3,491 

-  50 

-  746 

As  we  study  this  table,  we  can  distinguish  two  periods: 

1)  from  1974  to  1980,  with  an  annual  loss  of  75.8  (average) 

2)  from  1981  to  1986,  with  an  annual  loss  of  48.5  (average) 

An  attempted  projection  to  1992  would  estimate  our  number  at  that 
date  as  3,200. 


While  the  number  of  profession  will  probably  increase,  the  number 
of  deaths  will  also  be  greater. 


67 

DEATHS 

1974  -  1985 

70 

1974 

1980 

1975 

69 

1981 

73 

1976 

59 

1982 

68 

January  -  March  1986 

1977 

67 

1983 

80 

22  deaths. 

1978 

57 

1984 

72 

1979 

73 

1985 

70 

392  433 


-  9   - 
The  Congregation  on  July  1st.    1980 


976  (  3  .  75  9     tnembers  ) 
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•The  Congregation  on  July  1st,  1985 


(3,515  members  ) 
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aUHCl    «   THE    KUMSER   OF    SPIRITAKS    BTf   PHOVTNCl   OP   OIUCIK    FROM  01-05-80  TO  01-05-M 


ClrcuMcriptioni 

01  -Ob-e<' 

ni-n^-M(, 

Incrcaaei 
Prcjtessloni       ,   «*"*    '"" 

Dcachi 

>«cr«aaef 

vent    to 
Qt^'^    l*rov. 

Depar- 
tures 

Balance 

Angola 

21 

21 

% 

- 

-      3 

1 

-      2 

— 

belqlque 

M 

90 

- 

- 

-       7 

- 

-      1 

e 

Br«sll 

22 

2< 

.          7 

- 

1 

- 

-      4 

«        2 

Cana<la 

81 

73 

.          7 

- 

-       7 

- 

-      8 

8 

Deucschldfi'^ 

23b 

17S 

•          I 

- 

-    54 

- 

-       7 

-      60 

E^6t    African    Kouno 

^c 

47 

.        11 

»       1 

- 

- 

-      5 

♦       27 

EntjlanO 

sv 

9c 

3 

.      1 

-      8 

-       2 

-      3 

9 

£t>pana 

." 

2) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

-      3 

2 

hond.    Afriqufe   Cer.tcale 

J 

M 

•       14 

- 

- 

- 

-      3 

•>       U 

Fonrfa*.  .    Oc6an    Indieti 



4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

-      1 

♦          4 

Prance 

1  .OV' 

<*")l. 

.      ih 

- 

-    155 

1 

-       7 

-    145 

T^S' 

bH4 

.       27 

- 

-      55 

- 

-    37 

-      65 

Nederiar^^ 

4S^ 

J04 

-- 

- 

-       60 

- 

-    11 

-      71 

lO.- 

lb7 

•        V7 

3 

- 

-    30 

■>      64 

Pol  ska 
Porti>jal 

4J 

2-71 

fcl 
2^9 

.      45 
.       1  3 

♦       1 

4 

-      30 

;- 

-  2: 

-  28 

•.      20 
-       44 

Puerto   Rice 

- 

e 

♦       lO 

- 

-- 

- 

-      2 

«          8 

SouU>ern   Atrica 

-- 

2 

♦          2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

♦          2 

Suisse 

lOS 

lOl 

4           7 

- 

8 

- 

-      3 

4 

Trans-Canada 

4t) 

51 

•       10 

•       1 

3 

-  1 

-      4 

♦        3 

Tr 1 nidad 

37 

3S 

•         2 

- 

3 

- 

-       1 

2 

U.S.A.    tast 

IBt 

159 

.       q 

■•      3 

-      30 

-      2 

-      7 

-      27 

U.S.A.    wtst 

76 

71 

5 

•.      2 

5 

-            1 

-      5 

5 

W.A .F .-    West    Af r .K . 

2  2 

4       23 

- 

-    4J6 

- 

-      3 

♦      20 

TOTAL 

3.77< 

3.48^ 

♦     14  J 

<       7 

-       7 

-19c 

-    289 

1)  The    fir.t    cvo    colutms    give    the   number    of    confreres   belonging    to   a   Province    on   Kay    l»t 
of    198C   and    1986    respectively,   —    thus    a   period    of    6  years. 

2)  Columns    i.  tr^i   i   are    not    icipcrtant  ,    since    a   confrere   wtic    ch^ges   Province   does    not 
•ffect    the    overall    number    of   neoberi    of    the   Congregation. 

3)  The    columr,    "deaths"    .    heavy    ai    it    Is     (436).    has    to   be    taken    as    it    Is.—    there    is 
no   rooc   for   discussion   about   deaths. 

4)  The    tvc    columns   vhich   «re    int. resting    for    statistics    are    colunr,    3    (professions)    and 
column    7Cdepsrlures):       they    r.i se    questions    to    the   extent    that    there    are   »ore    departures 
than    professions.      The    column  "departures"    should    perhaps    be    broken   up,    since    it 
includes    scholsstics   who    left  during   or    at    the    eni    of    teinporary   vovs.    as  well    as 
Fathers   who   joined    a  dioceae    or    gave    up    the   priesthood.      In   any   case,    the    loss 
through   departures    is    a   heavy  one. 
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SPIFITaNS    BT   PFOVINCl   OP   ORIGIN    (or   April    1,    19fl6) 
♦  ♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦•♦♦■•■♦•♦*•«•»♦♦*«»<«*««•♦♦•*«♦♦«♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦•♦ 


In   paT«nCh«i«s:    tfif£*r«ncat    frocc 
April    1,    1974 


rro-rloc«s/PouiMl«tloTia 

r»th«r» 

Broth 

«r« 

Scholai 

4 

tic. 

(•       4' 

T  o 
21 

t    <    1 
!♦      21) 

Dlff«r«nc««   en    % 

ANGOUA 

IS         (•       IS) 

2 

(.         2 

-  1-a         ■        •        ■ 

Ptov1oc«   did    Dot    «xlat 

Id    197* 

BELCI^E 

84          (-      ?OI 

7 

(-         Jf 

- 

(-      2) 

91 

1-      25) 

21,55        ■ 

IKAZIL 

IS          (•.          41 

3 

1-          1) 

b 

(•      5) 

24 

(•         8) 

»         50   00 

CANADA 

bl           (-       2S1 

7 

1    --       ) 

5 

(»      21 

73 

1-      23) 

23,96 

DEUTSCH  LAND 

13/         (-       741 

42 

1-       291 

1 

(-      21 

17S 

(  -    1 05  ) 

37,50 

EAST    AFRICAN    FOIINll  . 

2J          !•       231 

1              (•           1  1 

23 

!♦    19) 

47 

(•      43) 

♦    1.075,00 

ENGLANG 

87         (-       171 

2 

I-          11 

1 

(-    11) 

90 

(-       27) 

23,08 

ESP ANA 

IS          |.          bl 

3 

(    --       1 

5 

(•      4) 

23 

(•       10) 

76,92 

CtKT.ArR.rOUND. 

6         (•         bl 

3 

(•         3) 

5 

(♦      5) 

14 

!•      141 

Did    not    «iiit 
Id   197* 

UroiAB  OCEAN   FOUND. 

- 

- 

4 

•      4) 

4 

(•         4) 

Did    oot    ui>t 
lo    197* 

FRANCE 

791          (-    23H) 

148 

(-       591 

12 

-    28) 

951 

(-    3251 

27,47 

IRELAND 

b .'  J           (  -     1411 



30 

{-       lOi 

31 

-    721 

684 

(-    223) 

24,59 

NEDERIAND 

J03          (-      991 

81 

(-       53) 

-    Ill 

384 

(-    163) 

29, 80 

NIGEhIA 

81          !•      42) 

4 

(♦         3) 

82 

'    51) 

167 

(>      96; 

135.21 

POLEKA 

2t         {.         SI 

8 

(•         2) 

27 

•    271 

61 

(♦       34) 

•.         125,93 

PORTUGAL 

173          t-      S21 

iO 

(-       32) 

9 

-      6) 

232 

(-      90) 

27,95 

PUEinX)  RICO 

- 

- 

8 

♦      8) 

8 

(«        8) 

FouodALioD   did    Dot 
•lUt    Id    1974 

SCXTTHERN    AFRICA 

- 

- 

2 

♦      2) 

2 

(•         2) 

PouDd«tioD   did    oot 
•xilt    Id   1974 

SUISSE 

9fc         (-         3) 

4 

(-         5) 

2         ( 

-      41 

102 

(-       12) 

10,53- 

TRANS -CANADA 

44          !•       441 

- 

(    —       ) 

7         ( 

♦      6) 

51 

(•      50) 

Provioc*   did   cot 

♦Tlpt     In    1974 

TRINIDAD 

3.-         <-         1) 

- 

(-          11 

3         ( 

-       1) 

35 

(-         3) 

7,89 

U.S.A.     EAST 

144          (-       44) 

1  1 

(-         91 

4          1 

-    101 

159 

(-      63) 

28,36 

U.S.A.     WEST 

bS            l<           21 

-1               ( ••          I  ) 

3         ( 

-      21 

71 

(«         1) 

1,43 

WEST.    AFB       FOUNIi 

- 

- 

22         ( 
2bt          { 

♦    221 

n 

(.      22t- 
(-    74t 

PourMifltloc   did    oot 
ailit    in    1974 

TOTAL 

2.81.          (       567) 

40^ 

(-    169) 

♦    10) 

3  .491 

17,61 

*'did  oot  «7.iit  Ic  1974"  meant  that  th«  clrcuiMcrlption  did 
K«mber«  heloiiped  to  Ireland  (In  th«  c«s«  of  Trans-Caaada) 
All    tht    Foundfltloni    b^gan   *il«r    1^74. 


D«» t    ftx  1  •  t    <^ufl    Frovj  ncc    or    Foundat  ion    I c    19  74 
OT    to    Portugal    (Id    tb«    caaa   of    Angola) 
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FIRST  APPOINTMENTS  (1980-1986),  cont'd. 


Province  of  Origin    Total  number 


Appointed  to: 


II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 

Nederland 
Nigeria 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

3       i 

1 

2 

Nederland 
Doume 

— n— 

1  Nederland             I 

2  Africa                   ', 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
tl 

35        ; 

25 
1 
7 
3 

Nigeria 
Gambia 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe 

35  Prov. Nigeria     J 

II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

Polska 

u 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 

10        ; 

8 
2 

Polska 
Doume 

8  Polska  I 
2  Africa                  I 

ll_ 
II 



"■"ii"""" 

± — 



— 

~ii~ 

— , 

II 
II 
II 

II 

II 
II 
11 
II 

II 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

2           ! 

1 
1 

Cabo  Verde 
Senegal 

_jj 

2  Africa                   } 

11 
II 
II 

i;       Puerto  Rico 

1        ; 

1 

P.Rico 

1  P.Rico                   ; 

II 

-— — 

II 

1 — 



— — — 

~ii~ 

— .^__^.»— »——— ^— -  — —  —  —  ^ 

II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
ii_ 

Suisse 

II 
It 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 
_u 

5        ; 

2 
2 
1 

Suisse 

Yaounde 

Madagascar 

2  Suisse                   1 

3  Africa                   | 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 

Trinidad 

II 
II 
ft 
II 

II 

u   _ 

1        ; 
,  _ .  t 

1 

Trinidad 

" 

1  Trinidad              I 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

Trans-Canada 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 

1        ; 

J. 

1 

T-Canada 

_!'_ 

1  Oceania                I 

II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 

U.S. A. East 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
iJ 

6        I 

3 
2 
1 

U.S. A. East 

Kilimanjaro 

Paraguay 

3  U.S. A. East  ', 
2  Africa  I 
1  Lat  .America        ', 

II 
II 
II 
If 
II 
II 
II 
II 

U.S. A. West 

II 
II 
11 
II 
11 
II 
II 
i! 

5        ; 
1 

2 
3 

U.S. A. West 
Mexico 

2  U.S. A. West 

3  Lat. America        I 

This  table  refers  to  first  appointments  which  were  made.   That  does 
not  mean  that  some  may  not  have  been  changed  afterwards,  nor  that 
other  confreres  were  not  appointed  to  these  same  circumscriptions. 
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FIRST  APPOINTMENTS  (1980-1986) 


Province  of  Origin    Total  number 


Appointed    to; 


TT 

II 
II 
II 


II 

II 

It" 

II 

II 

II 


Angola 
Brazil 


3  Angola   (2  others  waiting) 
TT 


II 
II 
II 


9  Brazil 


Canada 


Deutschland 


._u_ 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


2  Germany 
2   So. Africa 
2  Brazil 


2   Germany 

2  Africa 

2  Lat .America 


II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
"II 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II- 
11 
II 
11 
II 
ti 
II 
II 
II 


East  Afr. Found. 


II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


25 


7  E.A.F. 

13  Zambia 

2  Kongolo 

2  Uganda 

1  Kenya 


7  E.A.F. 
18  Africa 


England 


II 
II 
II 
II 
It 


A  Makurdi 


A  Africa 


II 
II 
It 
It 
It 
It 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 


It 

It 

It 

II 

II 

II 

It" 

ti 

It 

It 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

It 


Espana 


II 
II 
II 
11 
fi 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Espana 
Angola 
Yaounde 
Kilimanjaro 
Lat .America 


1  Espana 
4  Africa 


1  Lat .America 


Cent .Afr. Found , 


10 


It 
11 
II 
II 


6  Gabon 
3  Bafia 
1  Doume 


10  Africa 


II 
II 
II 


It 
II 

It 


Franco 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 
11 
II 
II 
11 
It 
II 
II 
II 


15 


5  Senegal 

2  Mauritius 

1  Zaire 

1  Cameroun 

1  Gabon 

1  Kilimanjaro 

1  Angola 

1  St. Pierre/Mi 

2  Paraguay 


12  Africa 


q», 


1  Nor. America 

2  Lat .America 


II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 


It 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Ireland 


-7>- 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 


36 


2  Ireland 
7   Ghana 

6  Sierra  Leone 
A  Angola 

3  Gambia 
1  KnnVrT 

1  Ethiopia 
5  Pakistan 

2  Papua/N.Guine 
5  Brazil  SW. 


2  Ireland 
22  Africa 


5  Asia 

2  Oceania 

5  Lat .America 


3  5282  00621  1729 


3  5282  00621    1729 


